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HARRY FARMER’S TALKS. 
CXITI. 

Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 
Does it pay to let hogs run in the 

Is it not better to have a 

small pasture? We heard a farmer 

say that he had two sows and pigs. 

He shut one up in a small lot and 


woods 2 


put the others in the woods. 
each one the same amount of feed. 
When he commenced fattening them, 


the ones which he had kept up were | 


331-3 per cent larger than the oth- 
ers, and the same difference was 
found at killing time. 
tion that we have not fully decided, 
but we have come to the conclusion 
that it is a losing business to let hogs 
run at large unless they have swamps 
to run in. Ticks, redbugs and other 
inseets do a vast amount of damage 


to hogs in the summer, especially if | 


the weather is dry. 
* * * 

Ifere are some mistakes we have 
made that are hard to remedy. We 
give them to the public so that oth- 
ers may not do likewise. It is not 
mistakes, but 
some times it will do more good than 


pleasant to tell our 


to tell of our successes. 

When we began farming we tried 
to spread our labor over too much 
land, “biting off more than we could 
chew.” We ean look back now and 
see this more plainly. 

One mistake was cutting ditches 
with bends or crooks in them to suit 
This 
gives us short rows on one side of the 
field. 


tine up wire fences. 


or fit some small plot of land. 
We did the same thing in put- 


. . . . 
Mentioning wire fenees ealls to 


mind a mistake we made in putting 


some black wire in a fence with gal- | 


vanized wire. In a few years the 
black wire will rust out and give 
trouble. 
and we were trying to save the black 
it 
pound foolish.” 


wire, but was “penny wise and 

Another mistake was in not using 
more cow peas in our rotation, which 
would have saved us a large amount 
paid out for nitrogen. While 


rotated corn and peas one year and 


we 


cotton the next and saw our land im- | 


proving slowly, if we had followed 


the corn and peas with oats and peas 


and then eotton we could have saved 
or made hundreds of dollars with less 


labor. 
* 


We want the who .raise 
chickens on the farms (not farms de- 


* * 
ladies 


voted entirely to poultry) to give 
their plans. 
to beginners and learn older people 


fowls you like best; time you set the 
hens; number of eggs you want them 





He fed | 


‘ | 
It is a ques- | 


But our money was searce | 


to have; how old you let the biddies 
| get before you feed them; the kind 
of feed given first and later after the 
biddies get some size; tell whether 
you let the hens carry them as long 
as they wish, or whether you wean 
them. 
| die so fast that it looks like you are 


And when they get sick and 


going to lose all, what remedy have 
you had the most success with? How 
| long do you keep your hens, two, 
three or four years? 


HARRY FARMER. 





10,630,945 500-POUND BALES. 





First Annual Statement of the Cotton 
Crop Made Up from Ginners’ Reports 
—WNorth Carolina’s Yield, 568,884. 


Bureau to-day made public the first 


tion under the permanent organiza- 
tion of that bureau. The statement 


of manufactures. It 
places the eotton production at 10,- 
630,945 bales of 500 pounds each. 
The total crop, including linters, was 
11,285,105 commercial bales. The dif- 
ference in the figures in commercial 
| bales and 500-pound bales is due to 
| the fact that some of the commercial 
bales are round bales, which contain 
only 255 pounds or little more than 
half the weight of the square bales. 

The explanation is made that the 


statistician 


figures are the result of personal vis- 
its on the part of Census Office 
agents to 382,753 ginneries. The 
| canvas extended until March 28, but 


|ning of cotton. The production by 
| States in commercial bales is given 
as follows: Alabama, 1,011,825; Ar- 
kansas, 999,629; Florida, 67,287; 
| Georgia, 1,599,199; Indian Territory, 
409,591; Kansas, 45; 
1,308; Louisiana, 911,953; Mississip- 
i pi, 1,451,626; 49,552; 
| North Carolina, 
| 218,390; South Carolina, 
| Tennessee, 328,019; Texas, 2,587,299; 


Missouri, 


‘ 
32 


Virginia, 16,575. 





The wheat crop in Chatham is 
| unusually forward and promising, 
and the green wheat fields are lovely 
to behold. If nothing now unfore- 


how to succeed. Tell what kind of | 


Sweet Potatoes, Watermelons and Clay 


It will be very helpful | 


Peas. 
iNditor of The Progressive Farmer: 

Now I want to talk sweet potatoes 
to you. Two years ago a very ener- 
getie man bought land joining mine, 
and he wanted to know if the soil 
I told him I 
had made forty bushels on one-eighth 
of an acre. He went to figuring and 
that was three and 
twenty bushels to the acre and he 
would plant two aeres and make six 


was good for potatoes. 


said hundred 


Number 9. 

Report of North Carolina Experiments 
With Cotton and Corn. 

The February Bulletin of the 

State Department of Agriculture, 

which is now being sent out, con- 


tains, in addition to registration of 
fertilizers and fertilizer analyses, a 
report of the results of tests of a 
large number of varieties of cotton 
and corn on the Edgecombe and 
Red Springs Test Farms of the De- 


partment of Agriculture. Quite a 
| number of the varieties of these 


hundred and forty bushels and sell | 


them for three hundred and twenty 
dollars. Now, you want to know how 


he came out. 


crops have now been under experi- 


mentation for three years, which 


| gives added interest and value to the 


Well, he made about | 


forty bushels of very faulty potatoes, | 
| 
and he was mad and swore that sweet | 


potatoes and Blake Johnson would 


| not do to depend on. 


ihe half-plowed, half-fertilized, 
| poorly 
| broadeast manure at the rate of 
Washington, April 1—The Census | 


annual statement of cotton produc- | 


The reason he failed was because 
and 
his 


worked potatoes. 


teen loads to the acre and break and 
ridge and ridge again, and then seat- 
ter guano with a high per cent of 


potash at the rate of three hundred 


|is made by Wm. M. Steuartchief, | 


| see that they 


| Don’t 


at that time there was not much gin- | 


Kentucky, | 


568,884; Oklahoma, | 
948,200; | 


pounds to the acre in the middles, 
and run a long plow through to mix 
with the dirt, then make the ridges 


T see that my slips are set late in the 
evening with a little water under 
them and dry 
are straight as a line, 
so that I ean run a harrow close to 
them, and never allow a crust to 
Try a small 
patch this way, and see what you 
ean do. 


Another thing 


form on the ground. 


I would like for you 
to do is to select a good piece of 
ground that does not get hard, and 
have you a fine watermelon patch. 
put too much manure in the 
hills, and thoroughly mix the dirt 
with it, and keep the bugs off them 
by putting a little well-slacked lime 
or tobacco dust on the young plants, 
and you must be quick for the bugs 
ruined before 
Work them well when the 
vines are dry, and you will have nice, 
your 


have them 


know it. 


may you 


big, red-hearted melons for 


This shows 
This shows 


results for three years. 
results for thre years. 
the varieties which have given the 
highest yields in the three years’ 
test. Experiments are also included 
with different width 


rows and dis- 


| tances in the rows of planting cot- 


I | 


° | 
S1X- | 


ton and corn. 

Farmers who do not get the Bul- 
letin regularly should send _ their 
names to the Department of Agri- 


| culture, Raleigh, for it, as it is pub- 


| lished 


for their benefit. When 


| writing, ask for this February num- 


| ber, as the information given should 
| | be of value to all growers of the two 
;on that and then knock the top off. | 


dirt on top of ground, | 


get 


great crops mentioned. 





Tobacco. 


The last week in April or the first 


week in May has heretofore been 
about as early as most farmers could 
ready to 


early 


their tobacco plants 


set; and in fact it seemed 


/ enough to insure a healthy and vig- 


the This 
year the plants are from two to three 


orous growth of plant. 
weeks earlier than usual, and we fear 
that some of our tobacco growers will 
get in too much of a hurry and “set 
out” too soon, and we now eaution 
them to do Don’t shove 


not So. 


| your plants too much, and you had 


family, and a few dollars worth to 


sell just when you need a little money | 


so bad. 


Now, buy you a few bushels of 


| clay peas while they are cheap, and 


| later 
some of the best hay you ever had. | 


seen happens, the farmers of Chat- | 


IT will 


can make 


have them ready. 
how you 


tell you 
and save 


If you have failed with peavine hay, 
it was your fault; I ean set you 


ham will be blessed with an abundant | right. 
wheat crop and a bountiful harvest. | 
| —Chatham Reeord. 


BLAKE JOHNSON. 
Gaston Co., N C. 


better let them little old 


the bed than run the risk of a failure 


get a on 
with your crop by setting too soon. 
You ean keep your plants back by 
rolling the eover off when the weath- 
er will allow. Sometimes during 
early April we have a very cold snap 
and a little crust of a freeze, and if 


your plants should be set and such 


| weather come on them, they might 


be ruined; but this is not the worst 


danger; some tobacco’ planters of 


| long experience told us the other day 


| that if set too soon it might take 


what is known to tobaeco growers as 
the “hard stalk,” and then “button 
out” too low and be almost worth- 
Be careful.—Clinton Demo- 


less. 


| crat. 
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The Comparative Value of Cow Peas 
and Soy Beans. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

The year 1902 gave the writer a 
season of experiences with rich re- 
sults. He has contended that when 
better known the soy bean would be, 
as a farm and feed crop, second only 
to corn. Events in 1902 bring the 
matter right to the door of dairy- 
men, feeders, breeders and farmers. 

All kinds of ordinary hay and fod- 
ders can be perfectly cured and 
housed. The farm bears evidence that 
curing cowpea hay is a difficult prob- 
lem, too often a total failure. 

In ten year’s experience more 
than one-third of the time we have 
either lost all or a large part of our 
pea hay. Our best seasons we have 
lost a large part of the best of it— 
the leaves. Jf rained on after they 
are cut, the leaves, stems and vines 
turn black, the leaves shatter off, we 
get into the barn a lot of stringy stuff 
with a hempen fiber so tough stock 
cannot masticate it, and have a big 
waste. The quality of the feed is 
seriously injured. 

For hogging off, for pasture, or to 
plow under we regard the cowpea a 
wonderful crop. 


- 


In this correspondence we have 
given tables from the bulletins of the 
Department of Agriculture, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., showing that as a 
means of taking nitrogen from the 
air and fixing it in the soil, the soy 
bean stands first, clover second and 
cowpeas third. We have also shown 
from the letter of Mr. James Bell- 
wood, of Virginia, that he has thrash- 
ed “over one hundred bushels of soy 
beans from one acre of rich ‘James 
River’ bottom land.” No man in Vir- 
ginia has higher standing or char- 
acter than Capt. Bellwood. We 
copied from:these bulletins that an- 
alysis shows that one bushel of soy 
beans has a feeding value equivalent 
to more than three bushels of corn. 
Then (1 don’t say it, but the United 
States says) this one aere of beans 
was worth more than 300 bushels of 
corn for feeding purposes. 

We have also given tables showing 
that corn fodder and soy bean hay, 
equal parts, make a perfectly “bal- 
anced ration.” 

The difficulty of getting seed that 
would grow, and _ harvesting soy 
beans, have kept them in the back- 
ground. With our better knowledge 
both are overcome. 

The soy bean is so rich in nitrogen 
that if thrashed and put in bulk with 
the least moisture in the seeds they 
will heat enough to injure the germ. 
That part of the crop the 
wants for seed he should let 
until the off, then cut, 
shock and let stand until the seed is 
dry, thrash and put in sacks (do not 


farmer 
stand 
leaves fall 


bulk) and store in a dry place. Thus 
treated every seed will grow. The 


idea is to thoroughly eliminate all 
moisture. A separator 
thrashes them as easily as oats. 


common 


HARVE-TING AND CURING THE CROP, 

Previous to 1902 we have been able 
to cut and bind a few bundles in a 
comparatively They 
cured out perfectly, but following the 


green = state. 











cutting we had ideal curing weather, 
We feared to 
put it out to the public lest 
muggy weather might cause them to 


hot with fresh winds. 
wet, 
heat and mould. In 1902 we deter- 
mined to test the matter, and found 
a machine that could eut and bind 
The 
with showers 
We selected about 
three acres of very heavy beans from 
34%-to 5 feet high, in full bloom 
(their greenest stage). We cut them 
in the afternoon, leaving 


them in their greenest stage. 


weather was cloudy, 


every few days. 


them on 
the ground to wilt and dry out a few 
That 
a hard shower wet the bundles thor- 


days before shocking. night 


They were shocked the next 
day as we would wheat. 


oughly. 


A few days after they were shock- 
The dense 


and immense foliage turned the wa- 


ed we had a down-pour. 


ter off like a duck’s feathers, then 
followed four weeks of cloudy and 
showery weather, ideal to test the 
question whether soy beans cut green 


and tightly bound would cure out 
into perfect animal feed. They 


were six weeks, until perfectly cured 
and dry, and when fed out not a 
moulded bundle was feund. 

Two days before we cut the beans 
The 
continued wet weather caused us to 


But 


we cut four acres of cowpeas. 
lose the pea forage—it rotted. 
we got a fair crop of pea seed. 

The superiority of the soy bean 
over any other crop will be empha- 
sized in our future farming by grow- 
ing soy beans alone for feed, pasture 
and to plow down. 

ROBERT C. MORRIS. 
Olney, Til. 





The Simplest Seed Tester. 
The simplest seed-tester, writes a 
The 
Farmer, is one described by Mr. A. 
J. Pieters of the Department of Ag- 
riculture. It 
plates and a piece of flannel. 


correspondent of Progressive 


consists of two soup 
Thor- 
oughly wet the flannel and lay it over 
the bottom of 


Count out on it one hundred seeds 


one of the plates. 


and lay over this another piece of 
wet flannel. Turn the second plate, 
a sightly smaller one, upside down 
to act as a cover and to keep the 
moisture in. Now simply keep the 


machine warm—the warmth of an 


ordinary living room—and prevent 
cooling off at night, if possible. If 
90 seed do not germinate, the quality 
of the seed is below what it should 
be; it is probably a mixture of new 
seed and left-over sced of years past. 
Notice should also be taken whether 
the good seeds all sprout vigorously, 
as seeds of low vitality will make 


poor plants. 





We see from the Progressive Far- 
mer that there sems to be a revival 
of Alliances, especially in some east- 
ern counties. This is a step in the 
right direction. There is more for 
the farmer to gain by wise organiza- 
tion than anybody else. His oceupa- 
tion is broader and his subjeets more 
varied than those of any other pro- 
fession. We sincerely wish them 
well in their efforts to better their 
condition. When the farmer is 
prosperous, then we are all pros- 
perous.—Raleigh Times. 





EASY SCIENCE FOR FARMERS. 





III. How Water Runs Uphill. 


[By Editor H. A. Bereman, of Colman’s Ru- 
ral World. Reprinted in The Progressive 
Farmer by permission.] 

The farmer who understands the 
way in which moisture acts in the 
soil has a advantage 
over the one who is unacquainted 
with this peculiarity. We all know 
that the great law of the universe 
is the mutual attraction of bodies, 
-alled 
sauses the raindrops to fall to the 
earth and the rivers to flow to the 


tremendous 


“eravitation.” Gravitation 


sea, but there is another law which 
to a certain extent opposes that of 
gravitation, and under its operation 
water really runs uphill. This law 


is named “eapillary attraction”— 
“eapillus” meaning a hair, and is 


familiarly illustrated by the way in 
which oil runs up a lampwick, the 
wick being composed of “hairy” 
threads. 

If you will insert a small glass tube 
in a glass of water you will see a 
slight rim or elevation on the sur- 
face of the water where it touches the 
inside of the tube. This is because 
the solid particles of the tube have 
a greater attraction for that portion 
of its contents than has the body 
of water in the tube. If you drop 
a lump of sugar in a spoonful of 
coffee you ean see the brown liquid 
rise rapidly until it has soaked the 
whole lump. 

It is this “soaking up” quality that 
enables water in the soil to come to 
the surface from great depths, and it 
means that every little particle of 
soil has an affinity or attraction for 
moisture and as soon as a part of a 
grain of sand gets wet the moisture 
surrounds it and then extends to the 
The film of 
water developing every grain of soil 
or thread of lamp-wick 
from one particle to another and the 
farther apart these particles are the 
longer and more difficult the jump. 


When 


spaces between the particles allow 


next grain and so on. 


“Jumps” 


earth is packed closely the 
the moisture to climb up just as the 


oil climbs up a wick. You’ve seen 
a boy climb up between two posts by 
This 


is not exactly the way water climbs 


placing a foot against each. 
up between grains of soil, but it is 
The closer you 
pack the particles of earth, the easier 
the water jumps from one particle 


a close illustration. 


to another. Of course you could 
condense a substance so that all the 
air spaces were driven out, and it 


Tf you will 


put two lumps of soaf sugar, one on 


then loses its porosity. 


top of the other, in a spoonful of 
coffee, will 
rapidly absorb the liquid, but the 


you observe the lower 
soaking is very slow in the upper, 
although to the unaided eye the econ- 
tact The liquid 
has difficulty in jumping across the 


seems very close. 
space between the the two jumps. 
If you roll a field you increase its 
capillarity by pressing the particles 
more closely together, and the mois- 
ture comes to the surface more read- 
ily. If you harrow or pulverize the 
surface of a field you lessen this fac- 
ulty, because the particles are loose 








and farther apart, and the moisture 
sannot jump so far; the moisture 
ascends until it strikes the harrowed 
portions and then stops. Consequent- 
ly, during a drouth, by making a 
“dust mulch” you conserve the mois- 
ture in the soil, and this is the finest 
system of “irrigation” a farmer can 
adopt. 

This is the explanation of the rule 
of shallow cultivation. By keeping 
the soil firm, except for two inches on 
top, the moisture from below ascends 
and is taken up by the roots of the 
The secret of this 
system of irrigation is not to stop 


growing crop. 


evaporation, but to keep the moisture 
from evaporating from the surface 
of the soil. Let it evaporate through 
the plant. 

Level cultivation is an aid to con- 
servation of water in soil, as there 
is less surface exposed than when the 
field is The old-fashioned 
“bull tongue” and single shovel eul- 
tivators gave way to the four-shovel 
sort, and many of the best farmers 
are now using still smaller shovels 
that leave fewer large clods, disturb 
fewer 


riged. 


surface 
level and in a finely pulverized con- 
dition. 


roots and leave the 


There is no better rule for the| 
time of eultivating crops than that’ 
of working after Rain beats 
the dust muich into a cake or erust 


rain. 


whose particles are so close together 
they allow the moisture to come 
rapidly to the surface where it evapo- 
rates. The best implement would be 
one that broke up this crust, rolled 
the pieces lightly and then seratched 
the surface into dust again. 

While we are on the subject of soil- 
moisture we will give uext week a 
little talk on the different kinds of 
soil and how each is affected by this 


‘apillarity business. 





Look to Your Apple Trees. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

It is again time to examine every 
apple tree to see whether the borers 
are working. In fact, if we would 
not lose a tree occasionally, we must 
make a good many annual inspec- 
tions of the trunks near the ground, 
and if there are any traces of brown- 
the surface of the 
slight discolored dark 
spots in the bark, it means going 
through the orchard with knife and 
wire, two borers, the 
the flat-headed, 
but their habits in the main are simi- 


ish saw-dust on 
ground or 


There are 
round-headed and 
lar and the egg of the moths are 
deposited along about the first of 
June. It is possibly not a bad pre- 
ventive method to hill up the trees 
seven or eight inches during May 
when the earth is soft and it ean be 


moulded closely around the trunk. 
This will keep the moth from laying 
its eggs at the actual juncture of the 
trunk with the roots, which is a fav- 
orite place and whence it is particu- 
larly difficult to dig out the borers. 
Then a little later, the hills 
pulled down. 


GUY 


san be 


Ek. MITCHELL. 





Impertinence is interesting until it 
grows up. 
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FARM WORK FOR APRIL. 
Selections from the Department of Prac- 
tical Suggestions Conducted by Col. 


J. B. Killebrew in the Southern Farm 


Magazine. 


The heart of Mother Earth now stirs 
apace 
With fresh awakening from win- 
ter’s sleep; 
Soft melody of love 
zephyrs 
Sweep through budding woods 
o’er meadows creep. 


and gentlest 
and 
April is the month of sunshine and 


It is the month of buds and 
blossoms and of creeping beauty over 


shower. 


the landseape and bursting life in 
the forest. Verdure the 
surface of the earth; birds mate and 


enlivens 


chatter the exuberance of enjoyment 
while they build their nests and pre- 
pare for parental delights. Every 
animate and inanimate thing seems 
to rejoice and to take on new life or 
fresh coloring in April. 


PLANTING CORN 


To the farmer April is a very busy 
month. The rich earth feels the mel- 
lowing influences of the plow and 
harrow, and warms for the reception 
and fructification of the seeds to be 
committed to its bosom. 
of the South should be 
planted—indeed, in the Gulf States 
it should be up and ready for the 
initial 


In all por- 


tions corn 


eultivation. Fertilizers are 
now frequently applied to the soil 
for this crop, especially upon lands 
A good 


that have been run down. 


fertilizer is one containing phos- 
phorie acid, 6 to 8 per cent; potash, 
5 to 6 per cent, and nitrogen, 2 per 


cent. A erop of fifty bushels of corn 


abstracts from the soil sixty-seven 


pounds of nitrogen, eighty pounds 
of potash and thirty-one pounds of 
phosphorie acid. The application of 
fertilizer of the 

would grately 
the 
found 


500 pounds of a 
character indicated 
increase the yield, and should 
season be favorable, will be 
Fertilizers 
may be applied in the drill or hill 
where the corn is to be planted. The 

which to 
plant eorn in the South is a clover 
or grass that top- 
dressed the previous year with stable 


to be highly profitable. 


best land, however, upon 


fallow has been 


manure, An application of the lat- 


ter just before planting is often 


found to be injurious, as it induces 
the drying up of the corn should the 
season be hot 


or dry. A crop of 


Cowpeas or sov beans or crimson 
clover the previous year is almost as 
good as an antecedent crop as red 
clover, 

VARIETIES OF CORN 


There 


corn, some of them well known in all 


are numerous varieties of 
parts of the country. The flint corn 
of the Atlantie Coast the 
dent corn of the West and South and 


States, 


the sugar corn that is grown for can: | 


ning purposes, are best known. In 
the the 


States there are many varieties hav- 


northern part of Southern 
ing a local name that seems to have 
and elim- 
Willis 


corn.has a considerable local reputa- 


become adapted to the soil 


ate. One variety known as 


tion in the tobacco-growing counties 


of Middle Tennessee and Southern 
Kentucky. This 
guished for its great weight of grain, 


variety is —-distin- 
smallest of cob and freedom from rot 
in_ the field. It yields well on thin 
soils and ripens early. It will weigh 


‘| fifty-eight pounds to the bushel, and 


the weight of grain to the cob is 
nearly 85 per cent, while with the 
larger varieties it is about 80 per 
eent. The Gourd varieties, 
with long grain, are favorites’in the 
South. The 
is at once a most important and a 
most tedious operation. The ears 
most perfect in grain, shape and 
solidity for compactness only should 
be selected. Depth of grain and 
smalless of cob, as well as length and 
weight of ear and tightness of grain 
on the cob, should all be considered. 
As far as possible there should be a 


seed 


selection of seed corn 


uniformity in the size and shape of 
Those at 
of the ear should be 


the grain. the smaller end 
disearded. 


TO KEEP OFF CROWS 


/ To prevent crows and black-birds 
from pulling up the young corn the 
seed should be tarred and afterwards 
rolled in ashes or land plaster. <A 
pint of coal tar will englace about 
two bushels of seed corn. The grain 
should be placed on the floor, the tar 
poured over it, and then the corn 
should be stirred until every grain 
Afterwards 
ashes or land plaster may be poured 


reecives a thin coating. 


over the bulk of corn and stirred in. 
The corn may then be handled with- 
out the hands. This 
‘treatment will also protect the young 


sticking to 


plants against the ravages of rac- 
‘ecoons and squirrels. 

Experiment earefully made dem- 
onstrate the faet that good seed of 
any well-established variety of corn 
will produces on soils of equal fer- 
tility 30 per cent more corn than seed 
from a mixed or inferior variety. As 
to whether corn should be planted in 
drills or in hills depends a good deal 
upon the character. of the soil and 
noxious weeds or 
When the soil is fresh and 
friable, or when corn is planted after 


its freedom from 


grasses. 


a clover ley, it is better to drill it, 
but where the land has become in- 
fested with a foul growth the plant- 
ing in hills is preferable, because in 


to the growing corn in both ways, 
and no hoe work will be required. 
The eultivation of corn is a very 
If the land has been 
well prepared before planting, 


simple matter. 


very 





little need be done, exeept to keep 


| 
| the surface of this ground loose. No 
| deep culture is required—in fact, 


deep culture is hurtful to the grow- 
ing crop, especially after the corn has 
out 
culture is 


its lateral roots. Level 
The best 


for eorn is clover, ecorn, oats or grass. 


thrown 


best. rotation 


Wheat rarely yields well after corn. 


| In the State where clover does not 
| succeed well cowpeas or soja beans 
| may be substituted for it. 

| TOBACCO 

| ='Tobaeco lands should be rebroken 
| month, and whatever 


during this 





well-rotted manure is obtainable 


should be hauled out 


and seattered 





that case the plows may run closer | 








j}ed against late frosts. 
| 


Plant-beds should also be looked after 
to see that the canvas is not broken 
or whipped off by the winds. It is 
a good idea to remove the canvas en- 
tirely before the last of the month, 
so that the plants may be hardened 
before being transplanted to the open 
fields in May. 
MELONS 


The land for melons should be pre- 
For large com- 
mercial watermelons fields the rows 
are laid off about ten feet apart each 
way and low hills made at the points 
of intersection. 


pared this month. 


A light, rich, sandy 
loam is best, and should be well fer- 
tilized with barnyard manure, applied 
some six inches beneath the hills, but 
mixed with the soil at thai depth. 
When left in a solid mass without 
incorporating with it some of the 
adjacent earth it is too trying in hot 
weather. Watermelons never do well 
in a wet, heavy soil nor during a wet 
season. 
CANTALOUPES 

For ecantaloupes and cucumbers the 
hills may be made five or six feet 
apart. A handful of fertilizer con- 
taining nitrogen, 3 per cent; potash, 
7 per cent, and phosphorie acid, 8 to 
10 per cent, should be mixed with the 
arth composing the hills. Melons 
may be hastened by planting the seed 
during the month of April in flower- 
pots placed under ecold-frames, so 
that the tender plants may be guard- 
After the 
danger from frosts is over the dirt 
may be slipped from the flower-pots 
and set in a hole seooped out from 
the hills in the open fields. This 
method is only intended for small 
patches, and would be too tedious and 
expensive for general practice. The 
main crop of melons should be plant- 
ed in the Gulf States the latter part 
ofApril, but in the border States of 
the South, May is the best month for 
planting. Pumpkins should be plant- 
ed in the corn fields during the latter 


| part of April or the first of May. 


TOM 4 TOES 


Tomato plants ougth to have at- 
tention in the hot-beds so as to be 


transplanted early in May. The seed 


|} may be planted in the hot-beds in 


March, and oftentimes in February, 


|and it requires from eight to ten 





| fields. 


weeks for the plants to be of suffi- 
cient size for transplanting to the 
fields. 
hot-beds the young plants should be 


open Immediately from the 
eold-frame and 
The ecold- 
frame may be opened to the air dur- 
Af- 


ter remaning in the cold-frames from 


transferred to a 
planted four inches apart. 


ing the day and closed at night. 


three to four weeks they will be large 
enough for transplanting to the open 
The profits of this vegetable 
are largely inereased by early ship- 
ments. It has within the last twenty 


years become a standard erop in 
many of the Southern States, from 
Florida to Virginia and Tennessee. 
The soil for the earliest fruit should 
be hight and warm, but for the later 
crop a soil more clayey in its compo- 
It would be a 


ditticult thing to get the land too rich 


sition “is preferred. 


for this erop. Therefore, all coarse 


over the land before rebreaking it. | fertilizing material should be spread 





on the land intended for tomatoes in 
March or early in April and plowed 
under in time for it to decay by May, 
the month in which the largest pro- 
portion of the field crop is planted 
in the South Central States. A good 
fertilizer for tomatoes is composed 
of nitrogen, 4 per cent; potash, 6 per 
cent, and phosphorie acidfi, 8 per 
eent, and phosphorie acid, 8 per 
acre of this fertilizer will produce 
rich results. 
MEADOWS 


All grass lands, whether for mead- 
ow or-pasture, will rejoice in a top- 
dressing of stable manure. If this 
has not been attended to during the 
winter months, it will not be too late 
to do so in April. The warm showers 
earry the fertlizing fluids from the 
manure down to the roots of the 
grass, will make it vigorous in its 
vitality and beautiful in its appear- 
ance as well as bountiful in its sup- 
ply of nutriment to the grazing 
stock. 

MISCELLANEOUS SUGGESTIONS, 


The latter part of April is usually 
the best time for setting the cured 
tobacco in a condition for prizing 
in hogsheads. As a usual thing, the 
rains in the winter months are too 
eold, and when the tobacco leaves 
become pliant during the winter they 


will be too high in “ease” in the 
spring. When put up in this condi- 
tion it is apt to injure in going 


through the May sweat or fermenta- 
tion. A warm spell of weather and 
gentle rains are the most favorable 
conditions for ordering tobacco. 
Fences should be repaired in April 
if they have not been previously. As 
the grass begins to clothe the earth 
in its attractive verdure stock are 
more disposed to break from their 
eyclosure. The habit of breaking 
through fences is never wholly eradi- 
eated when once acquired by horses, 
cows or swine. 
this habit. 


April is the month for speying and 


A bad fence induces 


should be 
promptly attended to if the farmers 
expect to fatten a pen of good hogs 
in the fall. 

The honey bees come out in April 
the work of 9 
honey from the early blossoms. Every 
hive 


marking pigs, and it 


and begin gathering 


should be carefully inspected 
and all bee moths destroyed. Small 
and feeble colonies should be econ- 
solidated if possible. Good hives are 
of permanent necessity for making 
the work of the apiarist successful. 
It may be said, in conclusion, that 
the work in April is the surest pro- 
During this 
month the solid foundation is made 


phecy for a good crop. 


in the preparation of the soil, the 
pitching of the crop and the making 


of the necessary arrangements for 
the work of the summer months. 


Teams enough must be provided and 
provender and grain for the support 
of the teams. 





Maxton Seottish Chief: As far 


| as we have been able to observe our 
| . . . 
farmers are well up with their farm 


work and are planting more of a di- 
versified crop than ever before. 
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_GENERAL NEWS | 


WHAT THE DISPATCHES TELL. 
The News Boiled Down and Presented in 
Convenient Form for Busy Readers. 


An extra session of Congress be- 
fore next December is a certainty, 


according to a cablegram received | 


March 
Cuban 


by the chairman of the 
Senate’s Committee on For- 
eign Relations from Secretary Hay. 


26 


the Congressional Committee have 
selected Guantanamo, Cuba, as the 
site of the principal United States 
the West Indies. 
Twenty square miles of land and sev- 
eral small islands will be used. 


naval station in 


The Mississippi River continues 
to fall at Memphis and at several 
A break has occurred 


in the levee below Greenville, Miss., 


points below. 


and it is three miles wide, and work- 


ing great destruction. Some lives 
have been lost. A second crevasse 
has also occurred. 


Hon. William J. Bryan aspires to 


the position of Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee in 
the next presidential campaign. Mr. 


Bryan has, it is stated on apparently | 
| situation as well. 


eonfided the fact 
that he entertains this ambition to 
several prominent Democratic lead- 
ers in Washington. 

The 
strongly 
Peary. It 


long effort to reach the pole, which 


good authority, 


polar-exploration habit is 
fixed 


was understood that his 


upon 


ended last spring, 
appearance as an explorer. 
promised his wife not to go again, 
the papers said. But such meagre 
tastes of frost as we have had this 
winter scem to have sapped his reso- 
lution, for it is now reported that 
he is ready to make another farewell 


tour of the Arctic regions, provided | 
that the Peary Arctie Club ean raise | 


$150,000 to send him. 
of his last trip was that he was an 
exceedingly well-qualified explorer. 
Unless he is thought to be past the 


The verdict 


polar-expedition age, there is proba- 


bly no American who is so likely as | 


he to conduct a successful expedi- 
tion. 





Exchange. 

The London of Monday 
morning led its foreign news with 
two New York 200 
words, headed Marconigraph.” 


Times 


dispatches of 


‘By 


In an editorial the Times says that | 


the messages are the first reeeived in 
a contract the 
pany to regularly transmit daily dis- 


with Marconi Com- 
patches across the Atlantic without 
the ot 


that the event marks an epoch in the 


use wires. It further 


development of wireless telegraphy, | 


and we may well believe that it does, 
if the experiment proves a success, 
and the Times continues to get its 
news from America in this way with- 
out difficulty. It is that the 


wireless telegrams go right through 


said 


the teeth of storms, and it will be 
interesting to see if this contention 
is borne out 
Tf it 


comes 


for the new invention 


in the Times’ experience. is, 


then after the system into 


| papers to get news on stormy days 


| the Old Democracy and 


_ Democracy, (the former represented 
Seeretary of the Navy Moody and | 


| latter by Bryan, Teller 
Johnson,) already is on, and the elec- 


| and his immediate choice of a ma- 
| jority of the steering committee suit- 


| phasizes how keen to take advantage 


of 


| upon him years ago of “The Fox,” 


| of millions of his fellow-citizens as 


Commander | 


| as to the moral purposes of the peo- | 


was to be his last | 
Tle had | 


| lately toward better polities 


' called frequently to see him. 


says | 





| 
In | 
spite of the degree of perfection to | 
which Mr. Marconi has brought his | 
invention there has been some doubt | 
The | 


to | 


and nights when wires are down. 


value. 
will 


show what there is in a wireless tel- 


as to its commercial 


Times’ news service serve 


egraphy.—Charlotte Observer. 


The titanie struggle which is in- 
evitable between what may be called 
the New 


by Cleveland, Hill and Gorman; the 
and Tom 


tion of Gorman to be the leader of 
the Democratic forees in the Senate 
ed to his own financial purposes, em- 


the 
Gorman is a 


conditions opposing 
Mr. strong 
but the appellation fastened 


are 
forces. 


man, 





expresses exactly what is in the mind 


they contemplate his methods of 
| work. No other man in the party | 
| understands the arts of political | 


| wire-pulling better than he, and he | 


has a commanding view of the whole 
3ut wielding for 


| years the power of a corrupt politi- 


cian in a State filled for a long time 
with commercio-polities well-nigh as 


| bad as that of Delaware, Mr. Gor- 


man comes to the field of national 
polities with a vision none too clear 


the 
taken 
a fact 
bad as | 
Rural | 


ple; nor does he eomprehend 





wonderful strides we have 





that is not to be 


still 


denied, 
thing's are.—Chicago 


Voice. 





Trial of Tillman. 
Charleston, S. 
trial of James H. Tillman, former 


lieutenant governor of South Caro- | 
lina, for the murder of N. G. Gon- | 


zales, editor of the Columbia State, 

will probably 

April 13. 
Tillman is still in jail, but he is 


begin in 


| chafing under the restraint of prison 


bars. Members of his family have 
visit that of 
Senator Tillman, who went from 
Washington to have a talk with his 
nephew. It is said that the differ- 
between 


most significant was 


them have been ad- 
justed and the feeling is that Sena- 
tor Tillman will do what he ean to 


enees 


Tillman. 
tion will be confined, however, to con- 
sultation with the lawyers in outlin- 
ing a plan of defense. 





$200,000 to Jamestown Exposition. 

2.—The TIlouse 
to-day by a vote of 58 to 30 appro- 
priated the sum of $200,000 for the 
Jamestown 


Richmond, April 


> 


Ter-Centenary  exposi- 
tion to be held at Norfolk in 1907. 
The wildest of enthusiasm 
followed the 


seenes 


vote, five hundred tidewater boomers | 


more general use it will enable news- | being in the capitol. 
\ 


| 
C., April The | 
| 


Columbia, | 


The | 


| tion, or if any one treats him to li- 


His efforts in this direc- | 





The Anti-Rebate Act. 


One of the measures passed by 
the recent Congress, which is looked 
upon as anti-trust legislation, is an 
act to prevent railway corporations 
from making rebates in their freight 
charges. This is commonly called 
the Elkins Act. As Senator Elkins 
is a wealthy man and prominently 
connected with several corporations, 
there is a sort of grim satire in the 
very name. Moreover, the discus- 
sions that have taken place concern- 
ing this enactment make it tolerably 
clear that as trust legislation it is 
hardly more than a tub to the whale. 
It is true that the railways are very 
powerful corporations. Perhaps as 
nearly as any other corporations do, 
they approach the nature of trusts. 
But the trouble with this enactment 
is principally in the enormous prac- 
tical difficulty of enforcing it. As 
is very well understood by all per- 
sons in the least familiar with rail- 
road business, there is practically 
no possibility of preventing the man- 
agers of these railways and the ship- 
pers who utilize their trains 
having private understandings 
It is 
known, for example, that even 
the presidents of several railways 
agree on a freight schedule, and this 


from 
as to 
well 


when 


freight charges. very 


schedule is duly printed and publish- 


ed, nevertheless these agreements 


are violated, and that in such a way 


that even the rival railways, much | 
as they would like to do so, are un- | 
these | 


able to detect and denounce 


violations. We cannot help feeling 
that, after all the talk in favor of 
anti-trust legislation, this act and 
one or two others equally offensive, 
which are supposed to put arms into 
the hands of the new Secretary of 


Commerce and his assistants, are of 


little worth—Nashville Advoeate. 





The Drunkard and the Saloon. 


By a law which went into effect 
in England on January 1st, any per- 
son found drunk and ineapable of 
taking care of himself in a public 
place or on any licensed premises 


| may be arrested, and punished by 


Then 
if he sueeeeds in buying any liquor 
within three years after his convic- 


fine or imprisonment or both. 


quor, both he and the person from 
whom he obtains the drink are lia- 
ble to fine. Under the old law he 
was exempt from arrest unless he 
was disorderly as well as drunk. 
The prohibition against providing 


, ; | iquor to a convicted drunkard or 
secure the acquittal of the younger | 


to a person already intoxicated ap- 
plics not only to saloons, but to so- 
cial clubs of the highest standing. 
It places the rich drunkard on the 
same plane with the poor one. The 
law also assumes that the presence 
of a drunken person in a saloon is 
prima facie that he ob- 
tained his liquor there, and the sa- 
loon-keeper must prove the contrary 
or suffer the penalty provided. Thus 
the accused saloon-keeper is assumed 


evidence 


/ to be guilty until he proves himself 
announcement of the | 


innocent, reversing the usual rule. 
As is made a pun- 
ishable offense, it is regarded as suffi- 


drunkenness 








cient ground for the separation of 
husbands and wives, and the law 
makes elaborate provisions for the 
relief of the wives or husbands of 


| convicted drunkards, through sepa- 


rate maintenance. 
The provisions of the new law are 


much more stringent than any that 
| have ever been tried in England, and 


the effect of the enforcement of 
them will be watched closely by all 
who are interested in the suppression 
of the evil of intoxicating drinks.— 
Boston Youth’s Companion. 





The Delaware Situation. 


The ordinary differences of politi- 
eal conviction between Republicans 
and Democrats are too trivial to be 
mentioned in the face of such po- 
litical dangers as honest men now 
have to face in the State of Dela- 


ware. The Democrats, who were 
twice as strong in the Legislature 
as the regular Republicans, were 


willing to make a complete party 
sacrifice on the altar of sound po- 


| litical morals and common decency. 


There are a great many Republicans 
all oveg the United States who would 
much rather see their party defeat- 
ed in the next National election than 
have it assume such responsibilities 
as that of Addicksism in Delaware. 
Apart from the moral aspects of the 
ease, nothing could be a cheaper or 
more fatuous kind of polities than 
for the Republican National Com- 
mittee to go partners with Addicks 
in the scheme to make a Republican 
State out of Delaware at the risk of 
losing the independent Republican 
vote throughout the country. Mr. 
Addicks has already begun to sound 
the glorious Republican slogan for 
1904 with that irrepressible hilarity 
has characterized his auda- 
cious eareer. He proposes to “car- 
ry the State in 1904 for the Presi- 
dent,’—but frankly admits that his 
to create a 
wave upon which he himself may be 
borne triumphantly into the United 
States Senate. There are some vic- 
tories which cost too dear; and if 
Mr. Dick, of Ohio, were a wiser pol- 
itician, he would know that the pros- 


which 


objeet in doing so is 


| pect of carrying Delaware in 1904 


under present circumstances is not 
a happy omen for the Republican 
party at large. Tammany Hall, in 
New York, is a model of political 


| virtue when compared with Addicks- 
jism in Delaware. 


Even a dull po- 
litical understand 
the reasons why the National Demo- 


intelligence can 


| cratic Committee might be tempted 


with Tammany Hall, 
even at the risk of some odium, when 
the thing at stake is the great block 
of electoral votes cast by the impe- 
rial and pivotal State of New York. 


to conspire 


But for the National Republican 
| Committee to incur the odium of 


plunging boldly into the mire of Ad- 
dicksism in Delaware, with no pos- 
sible prize to be won except the elec- 
toral vote of a State that has only 
Representative in Cengress, 
looks like a reckless bid for the na- 
tion’s ridicule and contempt.—From 
“The Progress; of the World,” in the 
American Monthly Review of Re- 
views for A,pril. 


one 
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_ STATE NEWS _ 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 





Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 


Charlotte dispatch: Dr. John W. 
Stagg, pastor of the Second Presby- 
terian Church, and one of the best 
known divines in the South, has ac- 


A Wilmington dispatch, 31st ult., 
“Dr. J. F. Harrell, one of the 
oldest practicing physicians in this 
section of the State, died suddenly 
this afternoon at his home in White- 
ville. THe was a native of Robeson 


says: 


| County, and was about seventy years 


of age. He served during the Civil 


| War as surgeon of a North Carolina 


cepted a eall to First Chureh of Bir- | 


mingham, Ala. He expects to leave 
Charlotte the middle of April. 


We learn that the 
of Yadkin County 
will refuse to grant license for dis- 
tilleries at Shore and Williams. They 
claim that these two places were in- 
corporated because the proprietors 


Davie Times: 
Commissioners 


were Democrats and the 
sioners, being Republicans, will take 
this step. 


Reader is there 
acquaintances or any- 
where within your knowledge, a 16- 
year-old boy in Gaston County who 
cannot read and write? If so, speak 
an urgent word to him about seeking 
an edueation. He will be 21 years 
old in 1908 and eannot vote unless 
he ean read and write. 


Gastonia Gazette: 
among your 


dispatch: Druggists 
in this town have been forbidden by 
the town authorities to offer Peruna 
for sale. This action -has | been 
taken because of the testimony of 
some parties who stated that they 
had been intoxicated by this medi- 
icine. 


Lumberton 


Every effort is being made to 
uproot druxkenness here. 


The State law makes 
liquor to 
minors and as barkeepers have ne 
way of telling the ages of their cus- 
tomers they have to take chances. 
At the request of the bar men 
Greensboro aldermen have passed an 
ordinance making it an offence for 
any one under 21 to buy liquor in 
Greensboro, and hereafter the minor 
who buys liquor in that town will be 
as guilty as the seller, and this is 
right. 

Col. Olds: State Chemist Kilgore 
to-day had a letter from the chair- 
man of the Texas cotton boll weevil 
committee saying that about 20 car 
loads of North Carolina cotton seed, 
all carefully had been 
bought by Texas growers. Prof. Kil- 
gore was the means of selling these 
seed and said the sellers got 75 cents 
a bushel for them, instead of 30c. 
{It will be remembered that Dr. Kil- 
gore published his letter about the 
seed in The Progressive Farmer. ] 


Cold Olds: Many inquiries are 
naturally being made as to what 
will probably be the increase in the 
value of property in the State as 
Nobody knows, 


Landmark: 
it a misdemeanor to sell 


selected, 


assessed this year. 


but an official said to-day that it 
looked like there would be an in- 
crease of $220,000 in real estate 


since 1899, when the last assessment 
Of course no one can 
hazard a guess as to what will be the 
increase in the value of railroad 
property, ete., as for 
really the intangible 
the franchise, will be assessed. 


was made. 





the first time | 
value, that is | 


% . | stuffs offered on 
Commis- | 


regiment. He leaves a wife, one 
daughter and a number of grand- 
children.” The Progressive Farmer 
regrets to hear of the death of Dr. 
Harrell. He was a good friend of 
this paper and one of the best Al- 


lianecemen in his county. 


The statement has been recently 
made that investigation discloses the 
fact that 25 per cent of the food 
the 


markets in 


| North Carolina is adulterated. There 


is no reason to doubt it. The adul- 
teration of this class of goods in the 
United States is something fearful. 
There is a large milling establish- 
ment in this State which has a con- 


| tract to furnish corn cobs by the ear- 


load to a concern which puts a food 


stuff on the market. Ground corn 


| cobs will not hurt anybody, but many 








of these adulterants are really hurt- 
ful, especrally those that enter into 
flour, and the corn cob story affords 
some sort of indication of how far 
this thing goes.—Charlotte Observer. 


News and Observer: In speaking 
yesterday concerning the correspond- 
ence between Chairman McNeill, of 
the Corporation Conimission, 
Dr. Graham, of Charlotte, in regard 
to the equalization of taxes, and the 
distribution of pension money, State 
Auditor Dixon said, speaking of the 
work of the pension board: “We are 
trying to correct the evil existing as 
regards pensions by changing the 
complexion of the County Pension 
Boards. Heretofore these have been 
composed of the sheriff, clerk of 
court and Board of County Commis- 
sioners, but under the new law the 
Board will be composed of three ex- 
Confederate soldiers, who can be re- 
lied upon to purge the roll in order 
that where there are now persons on 
these without cause the evil may be 
corrected.” 


Charlotte Observer: There is much 
interest the of in- 
From the tabular statement 
in the Morganton State Hospital re- 
port covering admissions for twe 
years ended November 30, 1902, it is 
seen that the cause most frequently 
assigned by the commitment papers 


in causes 


sanity. 


is ill health—33 cases; next in order, 
do- 


mestie affliction—12; domestie trou- 


religious excitement—17; then 


ble and over-work—6 each; intemper- 
ance and la grippe—®d each; financial 


| troubles, hard study, heredity, jeal- 


| each; and on down. 


ousy, trouble and typhoid fever—4 


tions of those admitted during the 


| two-year period it is learned that of 


the total of 248, 58 were farmers, 40 
farmers’ wives, 16 farmers’ daugh- 
(This ag- 


gregate, though nearly 50 per cent 


ters and 6 farmers’ sons. 


'of the total, is not a disproportion, 


secing that about 82 per cent of our 


population is agricultural.) Eigh- 


teen were laborers, 16 had no oecupa- 





and | 





Of the ocecupa- | 


i of the British 


lary relics and a 


| 
| 


tion, 12 were housekeepers, 8 were 
carpenters and 8 factorv oneratives, 


6 merchants, 3 clerks, 
One 


mar- 


3 seamstresses, and so on down. 


hundred and twenty-five are 
ried, 105 single and 18 widowed. 


An Unusual Maich. 
Unusual spells of weather are very 
matter of fact 
there has been practically no March 


common, but as a 


weather as we know it in this climate 


during this month of March. There | 


has so far been no March wind and 
the weather was unusually 


Vegetation has advanced very rapid- 


3 doetors and | 


Be 
| ticular engagement, 


Over the entire field there 
are placed monuments in granite and 
marble to those who died in this par- 
as well as to 
North Carolina patriots who, like 
Nash and Davidson, gave their lives 
on other fields in the cause of Amer- 
ican independence. Guilford Battle 


are held. 


| Ground, as kept and marked by the 


the association of 
which Colonel Morehead is president, 
is in itself the monument to North 


gentlemen of 


Carolina in the Revolution—a monu- 


| ment such as no other State in the 


| zone of that mighty 
warm. | 


ly and there has been so much rain | 


that a cold snap—and people whe 


“borrow trouble” are 


one—might do considerable damage. 





The past few days have been cooler | 


and there have been light frosts, but 
not enough to do any damage. 

Easter comes on the 12th of April 
and until after that date 
is not improbable. An old citizen of 
Charlotte who has kept a weather 
record for 39 years, tells the Observ- 
er there was but one year in all that 
period that a cool spell and frost 
did not come on or about the 25th 
of March, and the record held good 
this year. 

The wheat crop is unusually for- 
ward and wheat has begun to joint. 
The prospect is good for a very fine 
crop, but a freeze might do con- 
siderable damage. It is just as well, 
however, to wait 
cumes 
hurt. <A very disagreeable anticipa- 
tion is the prospect. of a windy sum- 


mer. There is a theory that if there 


| killed. 


a freeze | 


struggle can 
boast. 
“Tt is 126 years since the Conti- 


nental Congress voted a monument 


. . ,... | to General Nash for his bravery on 
anticipating 


the battlefield of Germantown, where 
he lost his life, and it is 122 years 
since it voted that General Davidson 
be similarly honored for gallantry at 
Cowan’s Ford, where he, 
The Continental Congress 


too, was 


| appropriated $500 for each of these 


| of them. 


monuments. The Fifty-seventh Con- 
gress appropriated $5,000 for each 


But in 1777 and in 1781 the 


| United States was poorer by a few 


dozen billions of dollars than it is 
And as for the delay of a little 
matter of a century and a quarter 
or thereabouts, that should not be 


now. 


| charged up against the Republic as 


| ingratitude. 


of headlong 
impetuosity is the way to express it. 


Absence 


“But the monuments are a cer- 


: 5 | tainty at last, and now let Colonel 
until the freeze | : re 
: | Morehead at their unveiling get up 
end then find how bad we are | 


| such a resonant, rousing, reverberat- 


ing Fourth of July celebration as 


'even Guilford Battle Ground—long 


is no wind in March the March winds | 


will blow in the months following, 
and it doesn’t make one feel good to 
think of high winds and dust in May. 
and June.—Statesville Landmark. 








The Nash and Davidson Monuments. 


The New York Sun congratulates 
“the Hon. Joseph M. Morehead, of 
Greensboro, N. C., president of the 
Guilford Battle Ground Association, 
and the people of the 
State generally on the recent selee- 
tion of Guilford Battle Ground as 
the site of the monuments of the 


Revolutionary Generals. Nash and 
Davidson, for each of which Con- 


gress last July voted an appropria- 
tion.” People of several localities 
urged their claims with vigor, says 
the Sun, “but Guilford Battle 
Ground was too obviously the appro- 


priate place.” Regarding the loca- 


tion decided upon by the Governor, | 


| raise 


the paper quoted continues: 


“Guilford is the only battle-field of | 


| berries 


the Revolution which is preserved in 





noted for enthusiasm and oratory on 

that glorious day—never has scen 
- s 

equaled. 


The Importance ef the Trucking 
. Industry. 
Truck farming has become a very 
profitable 
in some sections of this 





and industry 


The 


cultivation of early vegetables and 


important 
State. 


fruits in many of our Eastern coun- 


| ties has become an extensive, and at 


Old North | 


some seasons, a very profitable busi- 
ness. 

For instanee, the Fayetteville Ob- 
server stated last week that one hun- 


dred thousand dollars worth of let- 
tuee would be shipped from that 
town within the next nf™nth. This 


large amount of money will be real- 


lized from an entirely new industry, 
which was not dreamed of a few vears 
|}ago. And it is paid for lettuce raised 


raised in small patches in and around 


| Fayetteville, and is just that much 


its entirety as an historical doeu- | 


ment to be handed down to posterity. 
It was purchased by private contri- 
butions of patriotic North Caroli- 
nians. 
ean forces under General Greene and 
and German forces 
under Lord Cornwallis at all stages 
of the engagement accurately 
and permanently marked. There are 
an excellent museum of Revolution- 
auditorium, 
where Fourth of July celebrations 


are 


fine 


extra money made by the persons who 
and ship this lettuee to the 

Northern cities. 

The cultivation and sale of straw- 

has grown immense pro- 

portions, especially along the Atlan- 


to 


tie Coast Line from Goldsboro via 
| Wilmington to the South Carolina 
lline. During the strawberry season 


|many long trains are loaded with 


The alignments of the Amer- | 


}men, women and ¢ 
| picking strawberrics. 


day in that see- 
are teeming with 
‘hildren all busily 
A wood price 
is paid for these pickers, some mak- 
ing as much as two dollars a day, and 
everybody ean find employment. The 
strawberry season will open this year 
by the middle of April and continue 
until the first of June.—Chatham 
Record. 


strawberries every 
tion, and the fields 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


Beautiful Love.* 





It is something sweet, when the 
world goes ill, 

To know you are faithful and love 
me still; 

To feel, when the sunshine has left 
the skies, 

That the light is shining 
dear eyes— 

Beautiful eyes! more dear to me 

Than all the wealth of the world 


could be. 


in your 


It is something, dearest, to feel you 
near 

When life, with its sorrows, seems 
hard to bear; 

To feel, when I falter, the clasp di- 
vine 

Of your tender and trusting hand in 

mine— 

Beautiful hand! more dear to me 

Than the tenderest things of earth 
eould be. 


Sometimes, dearest, the world goes 
; ’ £ 


wrong, 

For God gives grief with his gift of 
song, 

And poverty, too! But your love is 
more 


To me than riches and golden store— 
Beautiful love! until death shall part 
It is mine you are—my own 

sweetheart! 
—Frank 





as 


L. Stanton. 





Keep A-Goin’.* 


If you strike a thorn or rose, 
Keep a-goin’! 
If it hails or if it snows, 
Keep a-goin’! 
*Tain’t no use to sit and whine, 
When the fish ain’t on your line 
Bait your hook an’ keep on tryin’-— 
Keep a-goin’! 
When the weather kills your crop 
Keep a-goin’! 
When you tumble from the top, 
Keep a-goin’! 
S’pose you’re out 0’ every dime? 
Geitin’ broke ain’t any crime; 
Tell the world you’re feelin’ prime; 
Keep a-goin’! 


When it looks like all is up, 
Keep a-goin’! 
Drain the sweetness from the cup, 
Keep a-goin’! 
See the wild bird on the wing; 
Hear the bells that sweetly ring; 
When you feel like singin’—sing; 
Keep a-goin’! 
—Frank L. Stanton. 





Thought She Knew Him. 


The young lawyer in the train, ob- 
serving that the young 
lady on the opposite seat was looking 
at him very intently, and thinking 
that he might have impressed her 


handsome 


favorably, changed his seat for one 
by her side and ventured to remark: 

“Haven’t I seen you before some- 
where ?” 

“Well,” she replied, “I’m not quite 
certain, but I think you are the man 
who stole our spoons.” 


A HIGH FORM OF HEROISM. 





How Brave Men Sacrificed Life Wil- 
lingly and Deliberately that the World 
Might Learn to Conquer the Yellow 
Fever Scourge. 

The story of medical investigation 
tells of self-sacrifice 
that transeends the bravery of the 
soldier the battlefield. The ex- 
citement of battle buoys the soldier 
up so that he forgets danger, and he 


and courage 


on 


remembers the old adage, “Every bul- 
let has its billet.” 
in eold blood deliberately allows a 
mosquito, which has fed on yellow 


But when a man 


fever patients for days, to bite him, 
and this with the full knowledge that 
he may become infected with one of 
the most rapidly fatal of all the 
tropic fevers; when men wrap them- 
selves in the clothing taken from 
yellow fever corpses, and so elad lie 
down to sleep on beds covered with 
filthy blankets and sheets from yel- 
low fever hospitals. with soiled tow- 
els from yellow fever patients spread 
on their pillows, and so spend their 
nights for three weeks, we can eall it 
real heroism, courage or sacrifice. It 
is all three. Briefly told, the story 
of the investigation of the United 
States Yellow Fever Commission in 
Cuba is as follows: 

As the cause of yellow fever is un- 
known, and as animals are immune 
to this disease, it was necessary that 
all experiments be conducted upon 
human beings who, never having had 
the fever, were therefore susceptible. 
Tn order to test the thory that mos- 
quitoes convey the fever from sick 
to healthy individuals, it was neces- 
sary for the investigators to submit 
themselves and their volunteers to 
the bites of insects known to have 
bitten yellow fever patients. The in- 
vestigation went on, and these men 
exposed themselves to certain infec- 
tion until they had proved beyond 
reasonable doubt that the mosquito 
was a conveyer of yellow fever. 

An important question — still re- 
mained unanswered: Could the fever 
be conveyed by contact with cloth- 
ing, or contracted by sleeping in a 
house in which yellow fever patients 
had died, provided mosquitoes were 
excluded? This question was tested 
in the following way: A small house 
was built, consisting of one room, 
14x20 feet. 
well battened on the outside. 


It was tightly ceiled and 
It was 
provided with two small windows, 
26x34 inches, so placed as to prevent 


Tn 


fact, everything was done to invite 


any thorough ventilation within. 


infection, if this were possible, with- 
out the aid of mosquitoes. Entrance 
to the house was effeeted through a 
vestibule arranged after the manner 
of an airlock in a caisson, the vesti- 





He got out.—Current Topies. 





Little Dolly—‘Why is the hour- 
glass made small in the middle?” Lit- 
tle Elsie: “To show the waist of time, 
dear.” 





* Nos. 108 and 1(9 ofour series of the World’s 
Best Poems, selected especially for The Pro- 


gressive Farmer by the Editor. In this series | 


selections from the following authors have 
already appeared: Burns, Bryant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Browning, Byron, Goldsmith, Holmes 
Kipling, Lanier, Longfellow, Lowell, Mark- 
ham, Macaulay, Milton, Moore, Poe, Pore, 
Read, Rilev, Rvan, Scott, Shakespeare, Shel- 
ley, and others. 


bule being divided in its middle by a 
sereen door protected without by a 
solid door and having a second wire 


shook out the clothing and 
hung it around the room. It is evi- 
dent that it would have been impos- 
sible in a small room of 14x20 feet 


boxes, 


to have hung clothing from three 
large boxes in any way so that the 
inmates could avoid constant con- 
tact. These men lived here for twen- 
ty days. At the end of that 
they were placed in quarantine for 
five days, but they did not develop 
the 


went on for sixty-three 


time 


disease. Further experiments 


days, and 
conditions were made still more try- 
ing, but not a single individual de- 
veloped the fever. 

To settle the question. How does a 
house become infected with yellow 
fever? a second house was built, di- 
vided into two rooms separated by 
in this 


wire Everything 


house was earefully disinfected by 


screens. 


steam, and then into the large room 
infected 
A susceptible in- 


a number of mosquitoes 
were introduced. 
dividual entered this room and _ per- 
mitted himself to be bitten a number 
of times and after three days devel- 
Two 


munes slept in this house for eigh- 





oped yellow fever. non-im- | 


teen nights in the part of the room 


which was sereened from mosquitoes 
and did not develop the disease. 

Of which the 
commission as a result 
of their investigations, four are of 
immediate public interest. 

(1) Yellow fever is transmitted by 
means of the bite of a mosquito. (2) 
Yellow fever cannot be conveyed by 
contact with articles of clothing sup- 
posedly contaminated, and disinfec- 
tion of such articles is therefore un- 
necessary. (3) A house may be said 
to be infected with yellow fever only 
when there are present contaminated 
(4) The spread of yel- 
low fever can be most effectually con- 
trolled by measures directed to the 
destruction of mosquitoes and pro- 


eleven conclusions 


formulated 


mosquitoes. 


tection against the bites of these in- 
sects.—Dr. A. T. Bristow the 
World’s Work for March. 


in 





How Mr. Roosevelt Lives and Works 


The young men of the country will 
be entitled some time to know even 
more than they have as yet been told 
about the way in which President 
Roosevelt accomplishes so much and 
Tlis phys- 
ical constitution was, of course, built 


yet keeps in prime order. 


up, as everybody knows, years ago by 
systematic exercise and much out- 


door life. His mental vigor would 


seem to have been acquired by a 
somewhat analogous method. The 
President does not flinch from the 


task in hand. He has schooled him- 
self to do the day’s work as it comes. 
Tfe has aequired to a marvelous de- 
gree the power of concentration and 
the habit of He ar- 
ranges his day well, is very abstem- 


decisiveness. 





The 


windows were also carefully screened. 


door across the inner entrance. 


When the building was ready, three 
large cases filled with soiled clothing 
from yellow fever hospitals of Tla- 
vana were opened, and Doctor R. P. 
| Cook with two privates of the hos- 
and 


pital corps entered the house 


closed the doors, then unpacked these 








tend to, he simply does his best as he 
goes along, deals with every problem 
that arises in a simple, direct, and 
natural way, and thus finds the day 
sufficient unto itself. He borrows no 
trouble, sleeps soundly, and meets the 


morrow refreshed and with = full 
ecourage—From “The Progress of 


; the World,” in the American Month- 


ly Review of Reviews for April. 





The Happiness of Outdoors. 
In the it is so easy for 


rich and poor both to be happy; re- 


summer 


straints are thrown off when the flan- 
nels are, and life is simpler, saner. 
One does not worry so over the sins 
of others; the world is not so much 
with us; paterfamilias is not so much 
of a business machine; the furrow 
lessens between the mater’s“eyes; the 
chicks ean run barefooted and get 
aequainted with the green old earth: 
and life is worth while. And _ this 
brings me to my moral, which, as 


every one knows, in most well-regu- 


lated tales comes at the end. But I 
put it here as I want it near the 
phrase “green old earth.” This is 


| the motto, my friend, and I hope you 


will plaee it where your eys may light 
upon it many times during the day: 
“There is no sorrow known but out- 
of-doors will heal it.” 

This is no hasty generalization, no 
aphorism put in to pad the paper, no 
trick of words to attract the eareless 
reader; but the philosopher’s stone 
which’ has miraculously risen to me 
from a deep well of years. After the 
just mentioned deep well of years 
there are not so very many things I 
am dead sure of, not so very many 
convictions I possess, but this is one 
TI hold to with strong faith: 

There is no sorrow known but out- 
of-doors will heal it. 

And is it so simple you will not 
believe it? Do not know the day of 
simplicity is at hand? Who now are 
considered the masters in the writing 
trade? Addison; 
Stevenson, not Chesterfield. To-day 
what does the doctor do when you 


Stevenson, not 


consult him in regard to your ills? 
Not advise drugs and cupping, but 
puts you in the hands of a masseuse 
or masseur, as did the primitive sav- 


age with his sick a hundred years 
ago. And in the pulpit as well as in 


the doetor’s chair there is less osten- 
tation; the quotes 
Latin, is not so long-winded. 


less 
Man- 


so ceremonious, heels 


preacher 


ners are not 


are lower. There may be counted a 
change in the direction of simplicity 
in at least a part of the wardrobe; 
rainy-day skirt is no longer a fad but 
a necessity, and the shirt-waist man 


has come.—-The Pilgrim for April. 





The Tact of Mrs. Wiggs. 
You can coax a’ elephant with a 
little sugar. The worser Mr. Wiggs 
used to act, the harder I’d pat him 





ious in eating and drinking, does not 
allow himself to be cheated out of a 


fair amount of exercise, does not rely 
in the least upon stimulants or to- 
baeco, and, perhaps above all, never 


tries to surpass himself or to expend 
| his reserve strength in the achieve- 

ment of something exceptional. With 
| matters of colossal importance to at- 





the back. When he’d git  bilin 
mad, ’'d say: “Now, Mr. Wiggs, why 
don’t you go right out in the wood- 
shed an’ swear off that cuss? I hate 
to think of it rampantin’ round inside 
of a good lookin’ man like you.” He’d 
often take my advice, an’ it always 
done him good an’ never hurt the 
woodshed.—Alice Hegan Rice, in 
Lovey Mary. 


on 
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Beware of the Attorney. 

A young lawyer, just starting in 
his profession, hung out his sign in 
a Connecticut town where there was 
only one other lawyer, an aged judge. 

A close-fisted old fellow, thinking 
to get legal advice for nothing, ecall- 


was very glad he had come into town, 
as the old judge was getting super- 
annuated, and then contrived in a 
sort of neighborly talk to get some 
legal questions Then 
thanking the young man, he put on 
his hat and was about to leave, when 
the young man asked him if he 
should charge the advice, for which 
the fee was five dollars. The old fel- 
low went into a violent passion, and 
swore he never would pay. The 
young lawyer told him he would sue 
him if he didn’t. 


answered. 


So the old fellow went down to see’ 


the judge, found him hoeing in his 

garden, and said: 7 
“That young 

come 


scamp that’s just 
I dropped in to 
make a neighborly call on him, and 
he charges me five dollars for legal 
advice.” 


into town! 


“Served you right,” said the judge; 
“you had no business to have gone 
to him.” 

“But have I got to pay it, judge?” 

“Of course you have.” 

“Well, then,” said the man, “I sup- 
pose I must,” and he started off. 

“Hold on!” said the judge; “aren’t 
you going to pay me 2” 

“Pay you? What for?’ 

“For legal advice.” 

“What do you charge ?” 

“Ten dollars.” 

The result was that the old fellow 
had to pay five dollars to the young 
lawyer and ten dollars to the old 
one. 

Fiat 
change. 


justitia ruat coelum.—Ex- 





Gorman, the Sphinx of the Senate. 


During his career in the United 
States Senate, Mr. Arthur Pue Gor- 
man, who has recently been re-elect- 
ed to that body, took conspicuous 
rank among national legislators. 
Among his constituents in Maryland 
Mr. Gorman was long known as “the 
Sphinx,” and his title followed him 
to the Senate, where he was both ad- 
mired and feared. 

“Day after day,” said one of his 
old colleagues, “the grim Marylander 
would sit listening to a heated de- 
bate over some important measure. 
Even if the proposed bill were against 
the interests of his constituents he 
would not interrupt Senators, either 
to ask questions or to combat their 
arguments, nor would he mingle in 
the eonflict when his fellow-oppon- 
ents combined to fight the measure. 
But when the whole subject had been 
threshed over, and the vote was about 
to be taken, Gorman would break 
his ominous silence. With calm and 
critical judgment he would review 
the entire subject, and then would 
stir the Senate oratorical 
effort that the 
tion of even his enemies.” 

Major James Albert Clark, who for 


with an 


would win admira- 


| Webster. 


ed upon the young man, told him he | 


| her,” 





Maryland strenuously opposed Gor- 
man, speaks in the highest terms of 
the Senator. “Gorman,” says Major 
Clark, “would have been at home in 
the Senate. We 
had so grim a statesman since Daniel 


Yoman have not 


T have known Gorman for 
nearly a quarter of a century and 
during all that time I 


never knew 


him to indulge in a laugh in publie. | 


No element of frivolity ever enters 
affairs of 
It is only in his home life, 
ideal, that he throws off 
And no man ever loved 
home more than Gorman does. See- 
ing him there, at frolie with children, 
one would not imagine him to be the 
Jove of the Senate, which he was, 
and, no doubt, will be again. It is 
said of Gorman,” added the Major, 
“that in all his publie career, he has 


into his dealings with 
State. 
which is 


his burdens. 


never passed a Sunday away from his 
family.”—Saturday Evening Post. 





Celebrating Our Joys. 


T’ve often 
thought about, doe, that I have to 
see, an’ that’s the way human crea- 


3ut they’s one thing 


tures is everlastin’ly buildin’ memo- 
rials o’ their sorrers. I don’t see why 
we should celebrate only when we’re 
T’ve often thought thet 
the novelty of 


havin’ a steeple rise up into the sky 


’ 


scourged. 


God might enjoy 


instid 0’ 
is : ‘ 

which most of ’em is sent up with a 
wail. Ef houses for orphans is need- 
ed.—an’ 


in joy an’ thanksgivin’s, 


it’s a livin’ disgrace thet 
they are,—but if they are, why not 
build one when God sends a little 
child into a home instid o’ when he 
sees fit to take it away? The lady 
thet give the “author’s readin’ ” here, 
she was tellin’ us about a_ little 
mountain settlement where the young 
engaged couples paid for the stained- 
glass winders, ez love come along, to 
celebrate their happiness—little 
bright-colored panes to stand for joy 
an’ to fetch the color of it into the 
Now, that me ez 
I wish’t they was more thank- 
fulness brought into our religion, an’ 
less mournin’. Not thet I’d take out 
one sweet memorial of the dead. Of 
co’se, ez we git along further in spir- 


worship. struck 


purty. 


itual growth, an’ come to realize the 
unimportance of death an’ the im- 
portance of life, a number o’ these 
things ’Il pass away of theirselves. 
Monuments commeoratin’ personal 
sorrers is ap’ to selfish things, to my 
mind. When they stand for princi- 
ple, why, that’s different. 
T think the world shows mo’ selfish- 


Sometimes 


ness in sorrer than it does in any- 
thing else, anyhow.—Ruth McEnery 
Stuart in April Century. 





Couldn’t Escape Her. 


“T eouldn’t get out of marrying 
“When 
‘Will you 


marry me? Have you any objection? 


Henpeck explained. 


she proposed she said: 


You see, no matter whether I said 
‘yes’ or ‘no’ she had me.” 

“Why didn’t you just keep silent, 
then?” 

“That’s what I did, and she said: 
‘Silence gives consent,’ and that end- 


many years as a Republican editor in | ed me.”—Philadelphia Press. 








| 


A Peculiarly Offensive Way of Murder- 
ing English. 

From many letters on one subject 
I select the following: “Many per- 
sons are bothered by the nominative 
and the objective ease. I wonder if 
you would be willing to take up the 
use of ‘you and T’ and ‘you and me’ 
I wish 
that you would give a rule to be 


and tell when to use each? 





guided by—a practical rule.” 
Where the dash stands in the fol- 
lowing senteces,—‘Ned will get tick- 


ets for you and ——,” “John wishes 
you and —— to go with him,” “They 
tried to hit you and —— with one 


shot,’—shall we use the nominative 
“T” or the objective “me”? The diffi- 
culty in all such sentences is, of 
course, owing to the fact that “you” 
has but one form for the nominative 
and the objective case, whereas the 
pronoun of the first person has the 
bs and 
“me” for the objective. But since 
the two pronouns are in precisely the 


form for the nominative 


same construction, why not drop out 
form the 
other pronoun will take if it stands 


the “you” and see what 


alone? Obviously, we should — say, 
“Ned will get tickets for me,” “John 
S . 


wishes me to go with him,” “They 
tried to hit me.” 

Our rule is, then, Use that form of 
the pronoun which you would use 
if it were not coupled with another. 
Another rule, equally simple, is: 
Use “you and I” where you might use 
the nominative “we”; use “you and 
me” where you might use the object- 
ive “us.” 

The same tests are applicable to 
the following, 
which have been submitted by cor- 
respondents: “They bought meat for 
papa and me” [us]; “That is a se- 
eret between Marion and me” [us].— 


Ladies Home Journal. 


such sentences. as 





How the English Boys Answer Them. 


Of whom was it said, “He never 
smiled again”? William Rufus did 
this after he was shot by the arrow. 

My favorite character in English 
history is Henry VIII, because he 
had eight wives and killed them all. 

Edward ITI would have been King 
of France if his mother had been a 
man. 

Alexander the Great was born in 
the absence of his parents. 

What followed the murder of 
Becket? Henry II received whacks 
with a birch. 

The principal products of Kent 
are Archbishops of Canterbury. 

The chief clause in Magna Charta 
was that no free man should be put 
to death or imprisoned without his 
own consent. 

Where were the Kings of England 
On their heads. 

What were the three most impor- 


erowned ? 


tant Feudal dues? Friendship, court- 
ship, marriage. 

What do you know Dryden and 
Buckingham? Dryden and Bucking- 
ham were at first friends, but soon 
became contemporaries. 

What is Milton’s chief work? Mil- 
ton wrote a sensible poem called the 
“Canterbury Tails.” 

Shakes- 


Give the names of five 


pearean plays. Macbeth, Mikado, 
Quo Vadis, San Toy, Sign of the 
Cross. 

A man who looks on the bright 
side of things is called“an optionist, 
and the one who looks on the dull 
side is ealled a pianist.—Atlantic 
Edueational Journal. 





About Writing Letters. 


If you were going down the street, 
and meeting a reputable looking per- 
son, asked a civil question, naturally 
In the 
vast majority of instances you would 
get it. 
that correspondence _ it 
would not take you long to learn 
that out of every ten letters you 
wrote, 


you would expect an answer. 


But if you were in business 
involved 


even though enclosing a 
stamped envelope for reply, about 
from three to five would never re- 

In faet if you heard from 


half of them it would be a good re- 


spond. 


turn. Now what is the reason of 
this? In the first instance it may 


hayfpen that the recipient is a per- 
son who does not get many letters, 
and to whom writing is even as a 
dose of medicine. This man, when 
he gets his writing paper on 
a Sunday, hunts up his corroded 
pen, pours a little water in the ink- 


bottle, and squares himself at the 


out 


kitchen table. The whole house is 
enjoined to rigid silenee. Pop is 


going to write. 
is a sight. 


The act of writing 
He sprawls all over the 
table, dips his pen in the ink, tries 
it, wipes it on his hair, and begins 
over again. He generally 
where he lives, and what month it is. 


knows 


As this goes down he has his mouth 
open, his lower jaw works around 
slowly with the motions of the pen, 
and if you looked under the table 
you could discern his toes following 
the jaws and pen. He usually gets 
as far as “deere bruther” when he 
decides he has about all the 
literary work the law demands, and 
he quits for the day, and incidentally 
for all time You never 
hear from him, though- like an un- 
mentionable place he is full of good 
intentions. 


done 


to come. 


The other man is fully determined 
to do it, and he sticks your letter 
in his pocket, where it stays till 
next winter, when his wife hauls it 
out and This 
much like a co- 
eoanut—has a very big round hollow 

He is not entitled to 
intentions benefit. For some 
wise purpose the Good Being did not 
even give him that. 


him about it. 


asks 
: é 
man’s head is very 
inside. any 
good 


And you'll never 
hear from him. And there is the man 
who does actually write. Fact! You 
would hardly believe it of him. But 
he does. The only thing he fails 
to do is to head his letter or sign his 
like unto a cracked 
egg, not worth full price but as good 


name. He is 


as any—about the house. 

There are others and others, and 
then there is the man who meets the 
duties of the day as they arrive. He 
tells and 
mails the letter at onee. This party 


writes, what is wanted, 
deserves a good long life, a funeral 
procession a mile long, and many 
tears, for he is none too common.— 
The Inglenook. 
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| fertilization of different crops, his plan for avoid- 
| ing damage by crows, and his suggestions as to 
the best varieties of corn, each deserve attention, 
for on all these matters he speaks as’one having 


authority. 


The Progressive Farmer. 


Editor. 
Proprietor and Publisher. 


CLARENCE H. POE, 
J. W. DENMARK, 


“The Progressive Farmer will be, in the broadest sense 
of the word, a North Carolina paper. Serving no master‘ 
ruled by no faction, circumscribed by no selfish or narrow 
policy, itsaim: will be to foster and promote the best interests 
of the whole people of the State. It will be true to the in- 
stincts, traditions and history of the Anglo-Saxon race. On 
all matters relating specially to the great interests it repre- 
sents it will speak with no uncertain voice, but will fear- 
lessly the right defend and impartialiy the wrong con- 
demn.’’—From Col. Poik’s Salutatory, February 10, 1836. 





* * * 


Social Chat this 
week, as the letters arrived just too late for use, 


Unfortunately we have no 


but our Home Circle pages nevertheless contain 
Frank Stan- 
of its 


is so cheery that we 


some decidedly readable articles. 
ton’s love poem is one of the best kind, 
while his “Keep A-Goin’” 
advise low-spirited folk 
for ccnstant 
the story of the Cuban 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 
Human character does evermore publish itself. 

It will not be concealed. It hates darkness,—it 

The most fugitive deed and 


to paste it in their hats 
Especially striking is 
Yellow 


as it was in the days of 


reference. 
: : Fever Commis- 
rushes into light. 
word, the mere air of doing a thing, the intimated 
purpose, character. If you act, you 
show character; if you sit still, you show it; if 
You think because you 


sion. It is as true now 


expresses : 
} torics no less renowned than War,” and the men 
who slowly offered up their lives in those Cuban 


you sleep, you show it. , : ; : 
: P, hospitals, with no martial music to nerve them, 


have spoken nothing when others spoke, and have 
given no opinion on the times, on the church, on | 
slavery, on the college, on parties and persons, 
that your verdict is still expected with curiosity 


no applauding comrades to cheer them, displayed 


a higher form of heroism than that shown by him 


who “for one hour storms a breach or for one day 
| rushes undaunted in the flaming front of shot 


Far otherwise; your si- | ae : , 
H Bs | and shell.” “The Happiness of Outdoors” 
lence answers very loud. You have no oracle to 


utter, and your fellowmen have learned that you other suggestive article; these beautiful spring 
eannot help them; for oracles.speak. Doth not 
wisdom ery, and understanding put forth her 
voice “~From Emerson’s Essay on Spiritual Laws. 


as a reserved wisdom. : 
is an- 


work on the farm, and the school-boy shut up in 
| the house is beginning to believe with Solomon 
that “much study is a weariness of the flesh.” 
The author of “About Writing Letters,” on page 





THIS WEEK’S PAPER---SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. 
Mr. Blake Johnson’s previous letter, in which 
he diseussed eotton growing, has been received | One of Aunt Jennie’s letters which will appear 
with such favor by our correspondents and ex- | Next weck is an old man’s reminiscences of “Old 
changes that we are glad that he has returned to | Times in the South” entered in the competition 
discuss the culture of other crops. Perhaps he | for the book offered as a prize for the best letter 
can tell Mr. Morris, of Tlinois, how to cure pea- | 00 this subject. Remember, the book will be sent 
vine hay successfully. Mr. Morris has probably out April 10th, but all letters received before that 
not overestimated the value of the soy bean for | time will be considered in making the award. 
his own section, but here in the South the cowpea * 
is cultivated with greater profit than in the colder 
North. We shall be glad 
North Carolina readers tell us of their experi- 
ences with the soy bean crop. 
* * 


7, evidently speaks from full knowledge and sad 


- 


experience. 


* * * 


* * 


dress by the Executive Committee of the State 
Anti-Saloon League. The League shows its prac- 
tieal gocd sense by its recognition of the fact 
that there are towns in the State where prohibi- 
tion is impossible and where the movement for a 
dispensary is the only forward step that can be 
taken for temperance. 
not built in a day, but the prohibition cause has 
some fanatics in its ranks who would never have 
aided Romulus had they been told that their work 


to have some of our 


* 


The seed tester described on page 2 is so very | 
simple and inexpensive, and we have seen it test- | 
ed with such unvarying efficacy, that’ we cannot | 
uuderstand why it is not more generally used. | 
Testing 50 or 100 seed, it is easy to find what per 
eent will germinate, and to infer from the test 
whether the seed should be planted more thickly 
or more thinly than the average, or entirely re- 
jected for new seed. Try the seed tester; it will 
save many dollars. 


now climb a ladder if they should find it neces- 
sary to rise round by round instead of reaching 
the top at one bound. But the League Commit- 
tee is not so impractical. Where we cannot get 
the best, we should try to get the best possible. 


* * 
Mr. Bereman, of Colman’s Rural World, author 
of the series of articles, “Easy Science for Far- 
mers,” that we are now running, holds a decidedly 





The State Fair Executive Committee met in 
Raleigh last week with an unusually large attend- 
anee and laid plans for the usual “biggest fair 
ever held” next October. Mr. Claude Denson, son 


important position in the agricultural world, but 
in his excursion into botanical fields last week he 
passed out of his element and fell into some er- 
rors. Our friend, Dr. Stevens, of the North 


Carolina A. & M. College, says that Editor Bere- | succeed his father as treasurer and assistant sec- 


Milton and Cromwell that “Peace hath her vie- | 


must be dene by slow degrees—and who would not | 


of the late Capt. C. B. Denson, was chosen to | 
| usually de. 


days tind us longing to take part in the seed-time | 


| was impelled by two 
| and insufficient public schools. 


TWO CAUSES OF EMIGRATION FROM NORTH 
CAROLINA. 


For so long that the memory of man runneth 
not to the contrary, emigration has been the bane 
of North Carolina. When that great pioneer ad- 
voeate of education, Calvin H. Wiley, was Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction fifty years ago, 
this state of affairs existed, and he declared in 
“Our State has long been 


regarded by its own citizens as a mere nursery 


one of his reports: 
to grow up in.” And each decennial Census Re- 
port in the half century that has passed since 
these words were penned, has added fresh empha- 
And 
most markedly 
About 
this time last year we printed a number of ex- 


sis to the striking expression of Dr. Wiley. 


the emigration is still going on, 


now in the mountain section of the State. 


tracts from piedmont and mountain papers re- 
porting a considerable exodus to Western States, 
An 


Progressive 


and now again the tide is moving westward. 
Asheville dispateh in last 
Tarmer told of one party of 200 persons that left 
Asheville in March. 
attention, and it is not surprising that some of 
the more thoughtful papers have instituted an 
inquiry into the cause of the emigration. The 
most plausible theory yet advanced, so far as we 
have seen, is that of the Asheville Register, and 


week’s 


These faets deserve serious 


its importance, we are sure, warrants us in re- 
printing its opinion entire: 

“An emigrant leaving East Tennessee a few 
days ago was delayed in Knoxville on his way 


| westward, and while there was asked why he was 


leaving so good a country, and replied that he 
to-wit: bad 
He said he could 
not make a living on his farm and haul a bare 
handful of stuff to town and be all day at it, and 
besides the publie schools of his county lasted but 


roads 


2aAUSCS, 


a few weeks in the year and were entirely too in- 


eflicient to meet the demands of his children, but 


| having a large family he could ill afford to send 


On page 11 we are giving in full the new ad- | 





them to ecllege. There is no place in the South 
where these conditions prevail to a more alarming 
degree than here in North Carolina. Our roads 
are wretched, and our rural public schools are 
the merest makeshifts. For a good part of the 


year we can’t haul anything to market. It would 


R 1d ' be well for us to see if we are not losing many 
rome, we are told, was | 


of our people for the same reasons given by the 
Tennesseean.” 





TWO LESSONS FROM THE UNITARIAN 
BANQUET SENSATION. 


A week or two ago some of the newspapers that 
are avowedly hostile to the plans of the Southern 
Education Board seized on a story sent out by 
some sensation-monger to the effect that two 


negroes were present at the recent Unitarian 


| Club banquet in New York City, at which Dr. 


man is wrong in claiming (1) that “the composi- retary of the Society. Mr. Denson is quite a | 
tion of mushrooms necessitates the gills;” (2) young man, but has made a favorable impression 
that the fungi breathe in a different way from | on those who have had business with him, and will 


other piants, and (3) that gills serve as lungs. 
“Moreover, he overlooks the one good point which 


doubtless fill his new position acceptably. 





he could have made, namely, that gills are espe- 


Already Tredell County has arranged for five 
more rural school libraries under the 1903 law 
providing State aid for six more libraries in each 
North Carolina. Let other sections 
make haste to imitate Tredell’s wise example. 


cially reproductive organs for the purpose of 
bearing spores in enormous quantity to propagate 
the plant. He carries the confusion still further 


when he mentions the morel, as the dends here  ©°U"TY 
are not for respiratory surface, but are also for 
spore In practical agricultural 
matters, however, Mr. Bereman is thoroughly at 


home, and his lapses in botany will not impair 





production.” 


To work fearlessly, to follow earnestly after 
truth, to rest with a chidlike confidence in God’s 
the usefulness of his more practical articles. 

* *% * to him,—this is my sermon to myself. If we eould 


live 


A paper of very timely suggestions is that on 
page 8 from the pen of Col. J. B. Killebrew, of 
Tennessee. His advice as to the cultivation and | John Richard Green. 





Walter H. Page and Mr. W. H. Baldwin, mem- 
bers of the Southern Education Board, were in- 
vited guests. Then the story grew, as such stories 
We next heard of it not as a great 
banquet at which no guest is able to choose his 
associates, but as a less pretentious “dinner” at 
which Messrs. Page and Baldwin had deliberate- 
ly eaten with full-blooded blacks. Nor did the 
distortion stop here. The next man who printed 
the account declared that it was a special dinner 
by the Southern Education Board, so that as 
the story finally reached Brother Johnson, of 
Charity and Children, it was in this shape: 

“It was told in the papers last week how the 
dueational Board, which is undertaking to re- 


/deem the South from the thraldom of ignorance, 


had a great feast in one of the big New York 


| hotels and sat down side by side at the table with 


guidance, to leave one’s lot willingly and heartily | 
company. 
more in sight of heaven, we should eare less | 


for the turmoil of earth—From the Letters of | 


| 





two darkies, appearing to find pleasure in their 
Mesrs. Page and Eggleston, two 
Southern men, were of the company,” ete., ete. 
Now what are the facts out of which such a ter- 
rible bogy man has been wrought out? Here they 








r- 
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are, as given by President Vardell, of Red Springs 
Seminary, who was present at the banquet: 

“The Unitarian Club, with its 
guests, two hundred or more, met for a discus- 


numbering 


sion; the dinner was incidental, no negroes were 
invited to the dinner; but two came in when the 
dinner was supposed to be over to hear the dis- 
cussion, just as they might have gone to a hall 
where there had been no dinner. In no sense 
did Dr. Page dine with a negro.” 

It is to be hoped that the papers whose desire 
to diseredit the work of the Southern Education 
Board caused them to roll this rumor as a sweet 
morsel under their tongues, will publish Dr. Var- 
dell’s correction. It is not likely, however, that 
the truth will ever completely overtake the false- 
hood. But the people of the South can learn that 
our sensational journals are too prone to magnify 
reports of this kind, and the leaders who would 
help the South ean learn that they can easily 
impair their influence and injure their cause by 
violating any of the inexorable social customs of 


our Southern people. 





NATIONAL AID TO ROAD IMPROVEMENT. 


A number of articles explaining and discussing 
the Brownlow Good Roads Bill now pending in 
Congress, have recently appeared in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, and have doubtless interested our 
readers. The measure provides, in brief, that the 
National Government shall at once appropriate 
the sum of $20,000,000 to be used in aiding road 
improvement in the various States—the State, 
county, or township to pay one-half of the cost of 
the road building and the National Government 
the other*half. It is an application of the princi- 
ple of co-operation and self-help so successfully 
tested in our rural library scheme in this State. 

This is the gist of the Brownlow Bill, and we 
must confess that the more we study the plan the 
greater seems its merit. At first we were disposed 
to regard it as visionary, but the plan of co-opera- 
tion it proposes is practicable and even admirable. 
Then we thought perhaps it was “unconstitoo- 
shunal,” but we have been unable to discover 
wherein it does greater violence to the Constitu- 
tion than ten thousand other schemes now 
engrafted into our system of government that 
would have been regarded with disfavor by the 
If it is consti- 
tutional to expend millions annually for the im- 


original “strict constructionists.” 








provement of rivers and harbors—liquid avenues | 


of transportation—why should it be thought un- 
constituticnal to aid the improvement of our roads 
—solid transportation ? 
Congress has already appropriated $1,000,000 or 


avenues of Moreover, 
more for road improvements in Porto Rico and 
the Phillipines; must we argue that it is not con- 
stitutional to do for ourselves what we are already 
doing for savages and aliens? 


to improve a waterway confined exclusively” to 


one State? This has been often done. 


! 


Where | 


does the authority come from to establish elee- | 
mosynary institutions for taking care of old sol- | 


diers or for special objects of charity ? 
government. Draw the line as 
closely as these doctrinaires would have us do, 
and the Military Academy at West Point, the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, would find no war- 
rant in the Constitution so 


done by the 


This is 


We need not inquire as to the corruption of the 
Senate; but we know that it is corrupting. It is 
corrupting even if it only stimulates the cynical 
belief in its lack of virtue which is embodied in 
a doubtless untruthful story not long ago current 
in Washington. This tale of fiction runs to the 
effect that a Senator, on hearing that an aspi- 
rant for election to the Chamber had refused to 


_ respond to the last demand made upon him for 


positive and pro- | 


nounced as the one for the building of postroads | 


and pestoffices. The latter is expressly granted, 


if not commanded, because they are necessary to | 


carry out the purposes of the government. 
former comes within the. implied powers. The 
actual exercise of the power to build great pub- 
lic highways has been used. The exercise of this 
power has the sanction of precedent; it has the 
sanction of usefulness and necessity, as well as 
the sanction of public approval. There is, there- 
fore, as much reason why the people should de- 
mand an appropriation for the building of post- 
roads as for any other purpose for which appro- 
priations are granted, such as the improvement 
of rivers and harbors, the laying and collection of 


The | 


taxes, duties, imports and excises, the borrowing | 


ef money, the regulation of commerce with for- | 


eign nations and among the several States, and 
the establishmerrt of postoffices. 

“Ts it not as-‘much the duty of the government 
to supply the means by building roads for pro- 
tecting their prosperity and property as it is to 
build great war vessels to do the same thing? 
Is it any more paternalistic to carry the mail to 
the country than to distribute it in the cities? 


money, said: 

“Wow foolish! Doesn’t he know that a sena- 
torship is worth sixty thousand dollars a year?’ 

The sad thing is that, absurd as the fiction is 
upon its face, its narration was never known to 
be received with any expression of surprise, with 
any expression whatever except that smile which 
indicates that such a tale told of such a sub- 
ject is to be expected. When men are known 
to secure seats in the Senate because they are 
rich, and, being in the Senate, thereby become 
the dominant powers in the government and in 
party polities; and when the legislation: which 
secures most attention from Congress affects pri- 
vate commercial and financial interests, suspicions 
of corruption are, to say the least, not astonish- 
ing. The Senate is not only powerful: it is exact- 
ing and arbitrary, while the character of its con- 
stituent elements makes it self-assertive, tyran- 
nical, and prone to prefer the material to the 
moral advantage of the republic. Its overshadow- 


| ing influence, and the manner in which it is ex- 


Is it paternalism to improve the roads in the | 


country for the purpose of facilitating the deliv- | 
| Century. 


ery of the mails, and not paternalism to erect 
bexcs and build postoffices and employ carriers in 
the city for the same purpose? Why object to 
the good offices of the general government in do- 
ing that which States and counties and local gov- 
ernments have failed to do for a century? The 
people have control of the general government as 
much as they have of the State and county gov- 
ernments. If the improved highways are neces- 
sary to the welfare of the people, what difference 
does it make, except for good, whether the work 
or improving them is done by the people acting 
through the governmental agencies or through 
agencies created by the State or county ?” 





Plutecracy in the Senate. 


One result of the immense growth of a Sena- 
the 
thereby offered to masterful men of wealth. 


tor’s power and influence is 


To 


such men there is no pleasure comparable to that | 


of exercising power. The joy of the ruler is dear 


| to them, and there is no position in this country 


These arguments and others that have ben ad- | 
vaneed in behalf of the bill—those on page 10 of | 


this number of The Progressive 
ample-—have almost persuaded us that the Brown- 
low Bill ought to have the support of all our peo- 
ple who need better roads. And we serve notice 
on those whom it may coneern that unless some 
one rises up to disprove the arguments made by 
the 
most too popular to defeat when it comes up for 
sasage in the House of Representatives. Many 
influential papers are endorsing the movement, 


3rownlowites, the measure is going to be al- 


and as a specimen of the arguments that are made 
in its favor, we give this from the Baltimore 
Manufacturers’ Record: 

“The theory once was that the general govern- 
ment was to do nothing that the States could 
do for themselves. 
ously observed it would be a valid objection to 
the passage of a road law by Congress. But in 
almost every function of the government this 


Where, 


theory has been overridden in practice. 


‘armer, for ex- | 
| to the country’s best interests. 


| ) 
eounseLors. 


Had this theory been studi- | 


one may inquire, does the authority come from | 


like a senatorship for breeding that ecstasy. 


temptation | 


An 


indietment against wealth in polities, per se, is | 


folly; but wealth in public life, unguided and 
uinformed, untempered by a patriotic and states- 
manlike regard for the general welfare, is hostile 
It is not true that 
rich public men invariably disregard or overlook 
the general welfare; they are often our wisest 
Tt is true, however, that their first 
tendeney is to consider the effect of proposed leg- 
islation om special interests. It is also unques- 
ticnably an evil that men who have no talent for 
public life should attain to its highest honors 
mercly because they are rich. In the present Sen- 
ate there are more than a seore of men who would 
not be there but for their possession of wealth. 
Tt is not true that these men, being in the Sen- 
the 


Se- 


ate, are necessarily unworthy members of 
body, but, in itself, the fact that wealth can 
cure senatorships does not make for the health 
of the body. 
which the Senate has gained over the President 


When to this we add the domination 


and the popular branch of Congress, and over the 
party organizations, we readily understand that 
it is a menace to the health of the body politic. 


erted, inevitably recall the saying of our ancient 
enemy, Lord Bute: 

“The forms of a free and the ends of an arbi- 
trary government are things not alotgether in- 
compatible.”—From “The Overshadowing Sen- 
ate,” by Henry Loomis Nelson, in the February 





The Danger of One-Sided Development. 


Charles Darwin, the eminent scientist, said in 
his old age: 

“Up to the age of thirty, or beyond it, poetry 
of many kinds gave me great pleasure. I have 
also said that formerly pictures gave me consid- 
crable, and music very great, delight. But now 
for many years I canont endure to read a line of 
poetry. J have also almost lost my taste for pic- 
tures or music. If I had to live my life again, I 
would have made a rule to read some poetry and 
listen to some music at least once every week; 
for perhaps the parts of my brain now atrophied 
would thus have been kept active through use. 


| The loss of these tastes is a loss of happiness, and 


may possible be injurious to the intellect, and 
more probably to the moral character, by enfeeb- 
ling the emotional part of our nature.” 





The Most Vulger Error About P: etry. 


The most vulgar error of the vulgar mind with 
respect to Poetry is that which somehow con- 
founds it with verse, and even with rhyme; sup- 
posing that a measured distich or quatrain, end- 
ing with words of similar but not identical sound, 
is necessarily poetic. Proud mothers will often 


_draw forth from the deepest recess of closet or 


bureau some metrical effusion of budding son or 
daughter, which is supposed to be instinct with 
poctry, because measured into feet and tagged 
with rhyme; when in fact there is no more poetry 
in it than in the request, “Pass me the baked pota- 
Rhymed couplets of regularly measured 
and aecented lines are a fashion of our poetry, 
but no more essential to it than a silk or fur hat 
is to the character of a gentleman.—F rom an ad- 
dress, “Poets and Poetry,” by Horace Greeley. 


bal 
toes, 





Hlely souls love retirement; it will do us good to 

: a rip sae 
be often left alone; and if we have the art of im- 
proving solitude we shall find that we are never 


less alone than when alone.—Matthew Henry. 





God that 


hicly 


mC ay) 


divided man into men they might 


each other.—Seneca. 
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GOOD ROADS CONVENTION AT 
ST. LOUIS. 
National Aid Likely to be the Principal 
Subject of Discussion. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 
Several weeks 


ago 


were completed for assembling in St. 


Louis on April 27 the greatest good 
roads convention ever held. It is 


proposed to make it not only na- 
tional but international in charcter. 
Judging from the selection of dele- 
gates already made in many Stats, 
it looks as if the convention will be 
made up of representative men from 
all parts of the country. 
Undoubtedly the principal subject 
for discussion will be that of Nation- 
bill 
duced in the last Congress by Rep- 
resentative Brownlow. The friends 
of that measure will go to the con- 


al aid as outlined in the intro- 


vention “loaded to the muzzle” with 
arguments in its defense. Among 


the arguments which will they offer 
with the greatest confidence, the fol- 
lowing may be noted: 

t, The 
building of many 
roads, especially 


the 
of the great rail- 
the West by 
grants of enormous areas of land and 


Government aided in 


in 
otherwise. Yet these roads are with- 
out exception owned by private in- 
dividuals and corporations, and ope- 
Tlow 


proper 


rated solely for private gain. 
much more necessary and 
then for the 
encourage the building of highways 
which are public property for the 
use and benefit of the people? 

The 


Government to aid and 


Government annually ap- 
propriates many millions of dollars 
for the of 


harbors to facilitate commerce. 


and 
But 


these appropriations are of necessity 


improvement rivers 


very unequally distributed, a few 
States receiving the greater part, and 
many others receiving none what- 
But the improvement of the 
public highways is just as important 
to cOmmerce, and a National appro- 
priation for that purpose could be so 
distributed as to give each State its 


ever. 


proper share. 

3. Money appropriated by Congress 
for other purposes only accomplish 
results commensurate the 


amount spent; appropri- 


with 
but money 
ated to aid and encourage road im- 
provement would accomplish 
more, States and counties 
could only secure the benefit of this 
aid by 
sums. 


vastly 
because 
contributing proportional 
A National appropriation for 
this purpose would serve as a univer- 
sal stimulus to road improvement. 
The free delivery of mail in the 
districts must 
limited to those 
by reason of 


rural always remain 
communities which, 
their wealth or 


able natural conditions, 


favor- 
are able to 
have good roads. Other communities 


whose people are equally deserving. 


help te 


system, 


whosee ontributions 
the whole postal 
are deprived of the blessings of free 
delivery because 


and 
maintain 
of their poverty 
because natural conditions make 


or 


road 
improvement difficult and expensive. 
is a grave injustice 


Here 


which can 


arrangements | 


| be 








remedied in one of the two ways: 


Either 
free 


(1) the whole scheme of rural 
delivery must be abandoned be- 
it earried out with 
(2) 


National Government must lend 


cause cannot be 


equal justice to all the people, or 
the 
a hand to help the less favored com- 
munities their thus 


improve roads, 


making universal rural free delivery | 
| 


possible. The fathers of the Repub- 
lic 


geney as 


provided for just such a contin- 
this when they empowered 
Congress to establish post-oftices and 
post-roads. 

These and similar arguments will 
be put forward with a great deal of 
zeal and enthusiasm by the advocates 
of National As several State 


Conventions have already 


aid. 
endorsed 
this scheme, it will not be surprising 
if the St. Louis Convention also ap- 
B. P. W. 
April 4, 1903. 


proves it. 


Washington, D. C., 





Sampson County Farmers’ Alliance. 
We hope 


from every 


to have a representative 
sub Allianee in the coun- 
ty at South River the second Thurs- 


day in April. Every farmer that is 
a friend to the Alliance will get 
something good to feast on if he will 


We 


are doing some business through the 


eo and help us on ip aur work. 


Alliance at our sub, and saving more 
money than it takes to pay our dues. 
We 
termined to do more 
the 
meeting: 
April at oe River. 

. LURLIN 


should do more, and we are de- 
in the future. 
ana plaee of 


Remember day 


county second Thursday in | 


\GTON 
ihitasie ry. 





Columbus County Alliance. 

The following is the program for 
the next quarterly meeting of. Colum- 
Alliance to be held at | 
Chadbourn, Thursday, April 9: 
1. Organized Effort.—J. C. 


leading. 


bus County 


Bain, 
biding in Public Instrue- 
Wooten, 
Intense Farming and Literature. 
—H. Wyche, 

The 


participate. 


2. Law-/ 
tion.—I. T. leading. 
3. 
leading. 
publie is invited to 
One-half hour alotted 
subject and to the basket 
The 


train 


general 


each 
the 


to 


about same, opening 
the 
eleven o'clock is the 


Jd, Kt, 


may 


vary to suit arrivals, but 
usual hour. 
BALDWIN, 
Committee. 
[Chadbarn paper please copy. | 


SWEENY, 


CURED AND EN- 
LARGEMENT OF HUMAN 
FOOT. 

Cottonwood, Ala., Feb. 17, 1903. 

The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleve- 

land, O 
The GOMBAULT’S CAUSTIC 


BALSAM ordered of you in Novem- 





ber, 1902, cured my mule of sweeney. 

September 80, 1992, one of my little | 

boys hurt one of his feet. It was 
| 
| 


so slightly hurt we paid no attention 


to it at first. Ina few days the foot | 
inflamed and I had to eall a physi- | 
cian. After a month or six weeks his | 


foot seemed to be well exeept it was 


about one-fourth larger than the | 
other, and it seemed to be an enlarge- | 


ment of the bone. Commenced to 
use the Balsam, and to-day, 1 am | 
happy to say, his foot is all O. K.— | 

H. FRETII. | 


One Town’s Tribute to the Standard Oil 


Trust. 
Statesville folks are experiencing 
the beauties of the Standard Oi 
trust these days. Some time ago 


the Standard raised the price of oil 
two cents a gallon. This necessita- 
ted an inerease in the retail price by 
the merchants, and a gallon of kero- 
sene now eosts eighteen cents instead 
of fifteen cents as heretofore. 

It estimated about 1 


is 


that ,p00 
gallons of kerosene are sold by the 
Statesville merchants weekly; and 


the inerease in price means that the 
consumers of oil in Statesville pay 
#30 a week, about $1,600 a year more 
revenue to the Standard Oil trust. 
It is easy to see how Rockefeller ean 
give millions to edueation. But it 
will he a long time before North Car- 
olina will ever get much baek 
from him as he is squeezing out of 
her people every week now by levying 
the additional tribute of two cents 2 
gallon, for it will amount probably 
to over $300,000 annually.—States- 
ville Mascot. 


as 








WOOD'S ‘TRADE MARK” 


Farm Seeds 


are the best that can be obtained 
—free from weed seeds and impur- 
ities and of strong germinating 
qualities. Itis very important if 
you desire to secure good stands 
and good crops to purchase the 
highest grade seeds obtainable. 
This you can always do by _pur- 
chasing ‘‘Wood’s Trade Mark 
Brand’ of Farm Seeds. 


Wood! 's New Seed Book for 1903 


mailed on req uest, tells all about 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 
Grass and Clover Seeds, 
Seed Potatoes, Seed Oats, 
Tobacco, Seed Corn. 
Cow Peas, Soja, Velvet and 
Navy Beans, Sorghums, 
Broom Corn, Kaffir Corn, 
Peanuts, [lillet Seed, etc. 
Write for Seed Book and prices 
of any Farm Seeds required. 


T.W.WOOD & SONS, 
Seedsmen, Richmond, Va. 








ENCINES 


There is no 
record of a 


FARQUHAR BOILER 


> ing outfit a farmer can buy. 
ever exploding. 


sizes from 4h. p. u D, have seats, 
tage of c apd y, thoroughness 
durability. E 

styles and sizes. 


ery part thoroughly tested. 
Send for free catalogue of Engines, 





When the nerves are weak 
everything goes wrong. You 
are tired all the time, easily 
discouraged, nervous, and 
irritable. Your cheeks are 


Sarsaparilla 


= and your blood is thin. 
our doctor says you are 
threatened with a nervous 
breakdown. He orders this 
grand old family medicine. 


“For more than 59 years I have used Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla in my family. Itis a grand tonic 
atall times, anda \wonde ‘ful medicine for im- 
pure blood.”—D. C. HoLtT, West Haven, Conn. 


$1.00 a bottle. J.C. AYER CO., 


All druggists. f Lowell, Mass. 
Se) or 


| Weak Nerves 


Keep th the bowels regular with Ayer’s 
_~Pills. Just one pili each night. 

















ELECTRIC 
Handy Farm Wagons 


make the werk Bol for both the man and team. 
The tires being wide they do notcutintothe ground; 
the labor of loading is reduced many times, because 
of theshortlift. They are equipped with our fam- 
ous Electric Steel W heels, eitherstraight orstag- 
ger spokes. Wheels any height from 24 to 60 inches. 
White hickory ees steel hounds. Guaranteed to 
carry 4000 lbs. Why not get started rightby putting 
in one of these wagons. We make our steel wheels 
to fitany wagon. Writeforthecatalog. Itis free, 


~BLECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX 93, QUINCY, ILL. 











[Corn “Planting 


must be welland carefully done, as the fu- 
(7%, ture crop depends uponit. For all purposes 
——, inany soil, on ail kinds of 
7 ground nothing equals the 


SPANGLER 
CORN PLANTER. 


It saves time, labor, money and insuresthe erop. You 
know when itis working; you can see the corn onits 
way to the ground. Made with or without fertiliser 
attachment. ew device for sowing peas, beans, ensi- 
lage, corn, ete. We also make the famous Spaagler Lowe 
Down Grain and Fertilizer Driil. Write for catalog and circ. 


SPANGLER MANUFACTURING CO., 509Quéen St., York, Pa. 













AND SEPARATORS 


The Farquhar threshing machinery is the perfected product of the pioneer mauufacturers of 
Grain Separators aud Thres 


ng Engines, Its the most durable and cheapest threshe 
The Celebrated Ajax Threshing E ngines, made in 
foot brakes, and twoi Provided with every approved 


arquhar Separators have ev 


of separation, simplicity au 
Made in all 


Threshing Machinery, Saw Mills, etc. 








A. B. Farquhar Co., Ltd. 
York, Pa. 








THE COLE PLANTERS | 


WITH ROLLER DRAG or PLOW COVERS. 
WITH OR WITHOUT FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT. 


Cotton Planter 


THE COLE crvinenee 


PLANTER for Cotton, Corn, Peas, 


Peanuts, Surghum, etc. The most econ- 
omical made, one man and one mule do 
the work. 


The Cole Plan- 
ters have no 
Equals. 













We Have a 
FULL LINE of 


MONEY, TIME 


and LABOR 
by getting 


THE BEST 


For further information, write 
to- gi 





T STANDS FOR BIG CROPS. 


For uniform drilling of grains, any kind and any amount 
r acre for grass seed sowing and even distribution of 
umpy, damp or dry fertilizers, nothing equals the 


GLER.tev.pow". Drill 
Grain and Fertiizer rl 


Positive force feed for fertilizer, grain and grass seed. Drills 
rfect regulation, low steel or wood frame, high 
Easy to fill and operate. 
NOLE Investigate before buying. Write for free catalogue. 

R MANFG. CO.. S09 QUEEN STREET, YORK, PA. 








SPA 


any depth, pe 
wheels with broad tires. 


SPANGLE 





STANDARD EVERYWHERE. 
FULLY Wanneates. 





jagnt 
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IN BEHALF OF TEMPERANCE. 
An Address to the Men and Women of 
North Carolina. 


The favorableness of conditions is 
itself a sufficient call to the men and 
women of North Carolina to gird 
themselves for battle against the sa- 
loon, their aneient and remorseless 
enemy. 
the 
loon is stronger than it has ever been. 
all intelligent 
men as the chief source of the drink 


Public sentiment against sa- 


It is recognized by 


evil—an evil of the gravest charac- 


ter and greatest proportions; and 
enlightened citizens are convinced by 
painful experience that the saloon is 
the worst of the several-forms of the 
liquor traffic. Moreover, the politi- 
eal leaders have grown weary of the 
influence of the saloon “in _ politi- 
eal life, and are ready to join in an 
effort to destroy it. 


therefore, the condition 


On the whole, 
of 
sentiment is most auspicious. 

Again, the ignorant black vote hav- 
ing been eliminated, the saloon’s hope 


publie 


in voting, as they have in the past, 
large numbers of ignorant negroes, 
the other 
and honest 


down, while, on 
the 
classes of the colored race who yet 
have the ballot have made a rule of 
voting agaist the chief enemy of 
their brethren—the 
Of larger significance, however, is 


is cast 


hand, intelligent 


weaker saloon. 
the fact that the white race feels at 
liberty to take up this question now, 
after long years of waiting and suf- 
fering, and they take it up with the 
determination to settle it and settle 
it right, and if need be of choosing 
officers of the law who will enforce 
their will when once it has been ex- 
pressed. 

Again, under the new Act of the 
General Assembly the 
Watts Act there are three changes 
that make decidedly for the temper- 
ance cause. 


known as 


First, the saloon and distillery are 
excluded from the country districts. 
That is, evasion and destruction of 
municipal prohibition, has 
been accomplished by setting up sa- 
of 
towns and cities, is now rendered im- 


such as 


loons just outside prohibition 
possible by a sweeping statute. 
Seeond, elections may be held at 
any time of year, not within ninety 
days of a political election. Form- 
erly the local option elections have 
been limited to the month of May in 
hold 
municipal elections, and these have 
often served to muddle the issue. Now 


which many cities and towns 


the issue may be presented without 
any complications whatever. 

Third. We may have choice of pro- 
hibition, saloons, or distilleries, or 
dispensary. 

These are decided advantages and 
should encourage every citizen who 
has the welfare of the Commonwealth 
at heart to go readily into this eam- 
paign against the saloon. 

Let it be thet 
Act does not go into effeet uncil July 
1, 1903. 


that we look for the eleetions not to 


observed the new 


This aeceounts for the faet 


occur earlier than September or Oc- 


tober of the present year, But this 


We are of 
opinion that this campaign must be 
We must 
work thoroughly and earnestly, and 


is not the only reason. 
commenced immediately. 
time. 


We cannot afford to take chances in 
a 


six months is none too long « 


matter so grave. Frequently to 
lose an election will mean a sct-back 
for ten years. 

We expect that in every commun- 
ity there will be discussion of the dis- 
take it, 
therefore, as the part of wisdom to 
We are 


first of all opposed to the saloon sys- 


pensary question; and we 
declare our position now. 
tem. It is recognized as the worst 
form of the liquor traffic. We are, 
secondly, for prohibition. It is recog- 
nized the only really desirable 
treatment of the liquor traffic. If 
in any community the argument shall 
be made for a dispensary, let it be 


as 


‘based upon the understanding that 


a dispensary is favored only on the 
two grounds, namely (1) That it is 
an improvement upon the saloons, 
giving protection to the rising gener- 
ation; and (2) That it will make way 
ultimately for prohibition. We re- 
gret to confess that we fear that 
there may be cities in our State in 
which an abrupt change from the 
open saloon to prohibition could not 


be so sueeessfully made as we de- 
sire. In such cities the dispensary 
is the practicable half-way step. We 
respectfully recommend that the 


friends of prohibition take this ques- 


tion up and treat it according to 
their knowledge of conditions in 


their cities or towns, and that once 
a course shall be determined upon, 
every man who opposes the saloon 
system shall give it hearty support. 

We expect that elections will be 
ealled for in every city and town in 
We would 


here remind the opponents of the sa- 


which saloons now exist. 


loons that they must get up a peti- 
tion of the qualified 
voters and that thirty days notice of 
the election must be given. It is of 
the that the 
friends of temperance proceed imme- 


of one-third 


highest importance 
diately to organize in every town, 
and that they seleet officers, and 
committees that are capable of wise- 
the 
An organization formed 


ly and vigorously conducting 
campaign. 
now will be able to do its best work 
in the summer and fall. This con- 


test is wholly local. It presents the 


aspects of a gencral warfare, but 
each election is a battle in itself. The 
work will not be done, cannot be 


done, from headquarters at Raleigh. 
It must be done by the loeal organi- 
zations. 
hand eanvass of every voter should 
be aimed at in every town and city. 

The has 


Executive Committee 





j called a temperance convention for 
| Suly ve 

| vention is mutual encouragement, to 
| forward the campaign, to strengthen 


| the movement all along the line; to 


Nothing short of a hand to | 





funds will be contributed to pay ex- 
We shall rely upon the press 
of the State no little, but we shall 
also prepare a distinctive campaign 


penses. 


literature. We here and now eall for 
volunteer campaigners, promising 
them travelling expenses. We al- 


ready have the names of some of the 
State’s leading men and we expect 
the flower of the Commonwealth to 
join in this great battle for Moral 
Supremacy. 

The movement is non-denomina- 
tional. 


and women. 


It appeals to all good men 
It is non-partisan. It 
It 
is a movement in the name of God 
and Humanity against the saloon, 
and in it should be gathered the full 
moral strength of our good Common- 
wealth. 

J. W. Bailey, of Raleigh, has been 
chosen manager of the campaign. 
Let every organization report to him 
the names of its President and Sec- 
retary. 


will sift the men in all parties. 


Let persons proposing to or- 
Also 


send to him applications for litera- 


ganize freely advise with him. 
ture, speakers, information, contri- 
butions, ete. 

Finally, we appeal to all good men 
and women heartily to give them- 
selves to this holy cause. The curse 
of the saloon is known too well—too 
well. We are verily in danger of 
growing so used to it and its terrible 
work that we will fail to apprehend 
It the 
souree of ninety per cent of erime, 


its awful proportions. is 
seventy-five per cent of pauperism, 
and above fifty per cent of insanity. 
(The first two items are based upon 
the report of the Bureau of Statis- 
of the State of Massachusetts 
for 1895, and the third is based upon 


ties 


another official investigation in that 
State.) These facts are submitted 
to remind the indifferent that the 


question that we are raising is the 
most serious question that can be 
and that the 
liquor evil is an evil that calls for 
the concern of every man that loves 
his fellow God 
country, his home and his children. 
We bid the friends of our cause to 
greet the conflict with a cheer, to 
face the old discouragements with 


raised in America, 


man, his and 


; overcoming faith and zeal born of 


desperate necessity, to give .them- 
selves to this cause freely, and 
throughout the struggle to reckon 


upon the conquering leadership of 
Him Whose we are and Whom we 
serve, for Whose will and glory we 


shall endure what we shall endure, 
and in Whose Name we shall con- 
| quer. 


The object of such a con- | 


|eleet field men, ete. If conditions 
: : s z | 
| seem ripe for this meeting, we shall 
have it. If not, the charaeter of our 


movement being bocal, we shall not 
| fear not to have it. 

It 
| mand for literature and for speakers, 
| and it that 


is proposed to supply the de- 


is expected sufficient 





Respectfully submitted, 
B. BROUGHTON, Chm., 


‘ 


a. a ey ae 

J. W. BAILEY, 

I. C. BLAIR, Treas., 

J. A. OATES, Cor. Sec’y., 
y.O. ATKINSON, 


J. 1. JOHNSON, 
Executive Committee. 
BAILEY, Manager. 


By J. W. 


MAKES A CLEAN SWEEP. 


There’s nothing like doing a thing 
thoroughly. Of all the Salves you 
ever heard of, Bueklen’s Arnica 
Salve is the best. It sweeps away and 


eures Burns, Sores, Bruises, Cuts, 
Boils, Uleers, Skin Eruptions and 
Piles. It’s only 25e, and guaranteed 


to give satisfaction by all druggists. 


NATURE’S GREATEST AID. 





YW 
Ws 
Yh Hon. HL. DUNHAM. IY 


An interesting letter to our read- 
ers from Hon. H. L. Dunham, ex- 
Mayor of Dover, N. J. 

DoveER, N. J., Nov. 12th, 1902 


I had both k'dney and liver trouble for over 
three year. I tried the best physicians in 
Washington. D C., Pittsburg, Cinci nati and 
Chicago, and regret to say that I received 
very little bevefi. untll I commenced taking 
the great kidney, liver and blatder remedy, 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root. After taking the 
first bottle I noticed quite a change, which 
satisfied me thet at last I had ‘ou: d the right 
medicine. I continued on unii! I had taken 
fo r bottles; by this time I noti ed such a 
ma'ked improvement in my heaith, in every 
way, that I felt satisfied I wascured But, to 
be positive beyond a question or doubt. I was 
in Chicago during July, 1902, and went to the 
Columbus Med.cal Laboratory No. 103 Stata 
St., and had them make a thorough and 
complete microscopical examination, which 
showed my kidn ys aud liver to be perfectly 
welland healthy. I have their written report 
in my rossion, signed by th dcctors of the 
above Medical Laboratory, which is 1ecog- 
nized _as one of the best in the country. 

Very truly yours, 


‘ Ex-Mayor of Dover, N J. 


The mild and prompt effect of Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kid- 
ney, liver and bladder remedy, is soon 
realized. It stands the highest for 
its wonderful cures of the most dis- 
tressing cases. Recommended and 
taken by physicians, used in hospitals 
and endorsed by people of promi- 
nence everywhere. To prove what 
Swamp-Root will do for you a sam- 
ple bottle will be sent absolutely free, 
by mail, also a book telling all about 
Swamp-Root and its wonderful cures. 
Address Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., and be sure to mention 
reading this generous offer in The 
Progressive Farmer. 

Tf you are already convinced that 
Swamp-Root is what you need, you 
can -purchase the regular fifty-cent 
and one-dollar size bottles at the 
drug stores everywhere. Don’t make 
any mistake, but remember the name, 
Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, and the address, Binghamton, 
N. Y., on every bottle. 









Ali Round the Garden | 


you will see luxuriant 
growths if you use 


GREGORY'S 


SEEDS 


Sold under three war- 
rants. New cata- 
logue free. 
























4d. J. H. Gregory & Son, 
Marblehead, Mass. 


In All the World Ss’ AVGER 
THE BEST! IWAN 
For fence, telegraph and telephone post holes, wells 
prospecting for mineral, etc. 
Sizes 4 to 10in. $2.50, 12in. $6, 










cial price to intro- 
e of hardware or 
alers, or write us 


Agents Wanted 





Sample ats 
1 1 


States Gov't. Address 


% for particulars. Used by United 
| ‘ig Iwan Evos., Dept. 5, Streator, Hil. 
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Lecturer Cates and His Second Trip to 
Franklin. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

Sometimes the articles written by 
these newspaper correspondents get 
so thin that they are not worth the 
postage it takes to pay their way out 
of the county, and perhaps this is no 
exception; and yet the readers of 
The Progressive Farmer look for 
a report from the men in the field; 
so here goes. 

On the 16th of March your cor- 
respondent made his second visit to 
Franklin County, and notwithstand- 
ing the extremely rainy weather and 
almost unprecedentedly high waters, 
the same good results attended our 
way. We organized four more sub 
Alliances with something near one 
hundred members, consisting of the 
very best and most progressive farm- 
ers. We had the honor to initiate 
into the Farmers’ Alliance one Coun- 
ty Commissioner and the Chairman 
of the Board of Education, and one 
minister of the Gospel. 

We spent one night at the home of 
W. J. Wilder, one at J. H. Uzzell’s, 
two at H. T. Dickens’s, one at Rev. 
Mr. Sledge’s and one at W. O. 
Stone’s. All these have happy homes 
with peace and sunshine. We truly 
did enjoy the hospitality of these 
good people, and wish them abundant 
success in all the coming years that 
lay out before them. 

We greatly enjoyed the kindness 
and warm greetings of Capt. Stall- 
ings, at Stallings Postoffice. We 
pronounce him a gentleman, cultured 
and high-toned. Accept our thanks, 
Captain. We also fell greatly in 
love with Brother Stone. He’s a 
good one. We spent a short while in 
the good home of the Rev. G. M. 
Duke most pleasantly. We wish we 
had more such preachers as Brother 
Duke. 

Franklin County has fourteen sub 
Alliances, and perhaps six or eight 
more nearly organized. I think she 
will come up to the State Alliance 
representing 1,000 members. I hope 
Brother Edgerton, County Lecturer, 
will look after Goldmine Township, 
and also the neighborhood of 
Youngsville. Capt. Phill Alston at 
Center, and J. C. Winston, Esq., at 
Youngsville, will help him out. 

I want to insist on the brethren 
who were appointed to look after The 
Progressive Farmer to do your level 
best; you need the paper in every 
home; it will surely pay you to read 
it, and then the paper needs you. Re- 
member, The Progressive Farmer is 
the organ of the Alliance. We look 





A GREAT SENSATION. 


There was a big sensation in Lees- 
ville, Ind., when W. H. Brown of 
that place, who was expected to die, 
had his life saved by Dr. King’s New 
Discovery for Consumption. He 
writes: “I endured insufferable 
agonies from Asthma, but your New 
Discovery gave me immediate relief 
and soon thereafter effected a com- 
plete cure.” Similar cures of Con- 
sumption, Pneumonia, Bronchitis 
and Grip are numerous. It’s the 
peerless remedy for all throat and | 
lung troubles. Price 50c, and $1.00. 
Guaranteed by all druggists. Trial | 
botiles free. 


to it to advocate our causes, to ad- 
vertise all our public meetings, and 
to stand up for us at all times, free 
Shall we not in return give 
it our hearty support? And then, 
aside from all this, it’s the best agri- 
eultural paper in the South. 

Don’t forget that April 9th is 
County Alliance day, and go. You 
will learn to love each other better, 
and after all, love is the keynote. 

When you want to buy anything 
from a box of tooth picks to a steam 
engine, write to T. B. Parker, S. B. 
A., Raleigh, N. C. He will give you 
valuable information. 

Sincerely, 


of cost. 


H. M. CATES. 
NSC. 


Alamance Co., 





The New Law as to Feeding Stuffs. 


The act to regulte the sale of con- 
centrated commercial feeding stuffs 
provides that every package offered 
for sale in this State shall have at- 
tached to it a printed statement cer- 
tifying the number of pounds of 
feeding stuff contained, the name, 
brand or trade-mark under which the 
article is sold, name and address of 
manufacturer, importer or jobber, 
and a statement of the maximum 
percentage it contains of crude fibre, 
and the minimum percentage of 
erude fat and the crude protein, al- 
lowing one per cent of the nitrogen 
to equal 61% per cent of protein. All 
three constituents to be determined 
by Association of Agricultural Chem- 
ists of the United States. 

The term concentrated commer- 
cial feeding stuff shall not include 
hay and straw, the whole seeds, nor 
the unmixed meals made directly 
from the entire seed of wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, Indian corn, buckwheat, 
broom corn, sorghum, cowpeas or soja 
beans, neither shall it include pure 
grains ground together, nor wheat 
bran, nor wheat middlings sold sep- 
arately, nor the product from the 
grinding of corn for meal, grits or 
hominy; but should the whole grains, 
the unmixed meals and grains ground 
together, wheat bran, wheat mid- 
dlings or corn by product be adul- 
terated, they shall be subject to the 
provisions of this act. 

The concentrated feeding 
stuff shall include linseed meals, co- 
coanut meals, gluten feeds, maize 
feeds, starch feeds, sugar feeds, dried 


term 


brewers grains, malt sprouts, dried 
distillers’ grains, dried beef refuse, 


hominy feeds, cerealing feeds, rice 
meal, peanut meals, oat feeds, corn, 
beef or fish scraps, 
mixed feeds, clover meal. 

Fach manufacturer, importer, job- 
ber, agent or seller of any such stuffs 


bran, ground 


shall pay to the Commissioner of 
Agriculture an inspection tax of 


twenty cents per ton for every ton 
offered for sale in the State, and shall 
affix to each package a tax stating 
that all charges have been paid. 





Any violation of this act shall be 
| a misdemeanor, punished by a fine of 
| $50.00 for each offence, and the feed- 
ing stuff in question shall be subject 
| to seizure 


and sale. 

Upon violation of this act for the 
first time the Commissioner can no- 
| 





tify the party concerned in writing, 
giving him not less than thirty days 
in which to comply with the law. 
Magistrates Justices of the 
Peace shall have jurisdiction in ac- 
tions arising from violation of this 
act.—News and Observer. 


and 





Mr, (Re Say IB who lately 
made a visit to Cuba for the Depart- 
says that that 
island is an excellent stock country 
and that many go so far as to pre- 
dict that at some future time beef 


earson, 


ment of Agriculture, 


will be sent from the markets of 
Cuba to the United States. At pres- 
ent, however, owing to the great 


slaughter of stock during the war, 
not enough eattle are raised for home 
use, and it to 
‘large numbers from Texas and else- 
Recently large 
Mexican cattle have been imported 


by the Cuban Government and dis- 
tributed at cost, on easy terms, to 


the farmers in certain districts where 
the eattle were practically destroyed 
during the war. 


WANTED 


Forthe convenience and benefit of our read- 
ers and their friends, we have decided to set 
aside space below in which they may make 
known their wants to one another. Anyone 
having a pig or a calf, a colt, or a kid, or any 
other article around his home he w ould like 
to exchange for cash, or some other ar- 
ticle, can'tell the readers of The Progressive 
Farmer, at the rate of 25c. per week, if ex- 
pressed in 25 words, or less, and at the rate 
of one cent a word if more than 25 words are 
used. counting each figure and each initial 
as aseparate word. Cash must accompany 
each order for the full amount. 


is import 


necessary 


where. numbers of 














One Piano, 
For Exchange or Cash.—onfabien: 
practicing; very cheap. Will sell for cash or 
exchange at oe or poultry. Address, 
;’ BOX 104, Whitakers, N. C. 





Can furnish no eggs from 
Buff Rocks this season, as 
stated. But can sell a limited number of 
settings from fine Barred Stock provided 
orders are received at once. W. L. WOMBLE, 
Raleigh, N. C, 








| Fifteen-horse Engine, Saw Mill, 
For Sale Corn Mill, Sixty-saw Cotton Gin, 
Bale Press. apply to. 

JOHN McMILLAN. Henderson, N. C. 





Now is the time to file your 
Remember— ——~orders for Bees, Italian Queens, 
Bee Hives and Eg Write for prices if in- 
terested. WOMBLE, Raleigh, N.C. 





All Orders 
should be sent to J. E. 


for GENUINE WEEDERS 
RUE, Littleton, N.C. 


Liberal Terms. Freight paid. Free Pre- 
mium to Customers. Correspondence Soli- 





cited. 
EGGS.— We offer eggs from the best 
—~strains of White Wyandottes. 
Write us, stating quay wanted. 
F. CATES, 
Quaker Hill Farm, Seeman, N.C. 


SPECIAL RATES SOUTHERN 
BAPTIST CONVENTION VIA 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY, SA- 
VANNAH, GA., MAY 7-14, 1903. 


The Southern Railway announces 





fare plus 25 cents, for the round trip, 
from all points South of the Ohio 
and Potomac, and East of the Mis- 
sissippi Rivers. 

Tickets on sale May 5 to 7 inclu- 
sive, with final limit May 20, 1903. 

Extension of return limit ean be 
obtained until June 1, 1908, if depos- 
ited with Mr. Jos. Richardson, Spe- 
cial Agent, on or before May 20th, 
and on payment of a fee of 50 cents. 

Every facility for the comfort and 


convenience of those attending this 
meeting will be provided by the 


Southern Railway. 

Rate from Raleigh $10.85. 

For rates, sleeping car reserva- 
tions and other information, apply to 
any agent of the Southern Railway, 
or address 

T. E. GREEN, O. T. A. 
Raleigh, N. C. 








|} sions extremely 1: 









Every mother can have, free, our 
book on the disorders of children— 
stomach troubles, worms, ete. It will 
save many a medical bill. It teaches 


the use of 
FREY’S 


VERMIFUGE 


A remedy especially adapted to the 
delicate stomach of childhood. It has 
oo children for 50 years, Bottle by 

ail, 25 cents. 


m3 & S. ih: stn MD. 





Many Attractive Trips 
AT EXTREMELY LOW RATES 


Vii 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


On aeeount of the following ocea- 
Ww rates > been 
via Seuthern hae. 
available to the general 


have 
authorized 
whieh are 
public: 

Atlanta, Ga.—For meeting Nation- 
al Conference Charities and Corree- 
tions, May 6-12, 1908. Tiekets on 
sale May 4 and 4, limited to return 
until May 16, 1903. 

Atlanta, Ga.—National Convention 
Baptist Young People’s Union, July 
9-12, 1993. Tiekets on sale July 7 to 
10, limited to return until July 15, 
1908. Extension of limit may be ob- 
tained on these tickets to August 15. 
1903, if deposited by original pur- 
chasers with Special Agent, Atlanta, 
Ga., on or before July 15, 19038. and 
upon payment of fee of fifty eents. 


Bosten Mass.—National Eduea- 
tional Association, Fuly 6-10, 1908, 
Tickets on sale July 2 to 5, limited to 
return until July 12, 1808. Tf tie’sets 
are deposited with Joint Agent not 
earlicr than July 7 nor later than 
July 141, and upon payment of fee of 
fifty cents. extension of final limit 
may be obtained to September 1, 
1903. 


Macon, Ga.—Suegar Cane Growers’ 


Convention, Mav 6-8, 1908. Tickets 
on sale May 4 and 5 (exeept in Geor- 
gia and Aalabama, en sale only on 
May 5). limited to return until May 
10, 1903. 

Nashville, Tenn.—General Assem- 


bly eg und Presbyterian Chureh, 


May 21-29, 1903. Tickets on sale 
May = to 29, limited to return until 
dune 1. 


New Orleans, La.—American Med- 
ical Association, May 5-8, -903. Tiek- 
ets on sale May 1 to 4, limited ten 
days for return, except if deposited 
with Special Agent, New Orleans, not 





account above occasion a rate of one | 


later than May 12, and upon pay- 
|ment of fee of fifty cents, limit may 
be extended to May 30, 1603. 


New Orleans, La.—Natioenel Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, April 15-17. 
Tickets on sale April 15 t» 17, 1903, 
limited to April 19, 1903, for return. 

of final limit to April 30, 


al 


Extension 


1908, may be chtained unen deposit 
of tickets with Speeial Agent, New 
Orleans, and payment of fee of fifty 
eents. 


Richmond. Va.—Southern Eduea- 
tional Confer April 22 Tick- 
ets on sale April 20 to 22, limited to 
return until April 28, 1903 

Savannah, Ga.—Southern Baptist 
Conventien, May 7-14, 1903. Ticlsets 
on sale May 4-7, limited return 
until May 20. By depositing tiekets 
with Special Agent, Savannah, not 
later than May 20, and payment of 
fee of fifty cents, final limit may be 
extended to June 1, 19038. 

For detailed information apply to 


Nee, 


to 


nearest Ticket Agent of Southern 
Railway or connecting lines, or ad- 
dress 

TE. GREEN. eae 


Réleigh; N.C, 
Phones No. 141. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


NOTES ON THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR APRIL 12. 





The Resurection. 
1 Corinthians 15: 20,21,5-58. 

Golden Text. Now is Christ risen 
from the dead, and become the first 
fruits of them that slept. 1 Corin- 
thians 15: 20. 

For the 
our thoughts are turned appropriate- 


Easter lesson this year, 


ly to what was probably the first writ- 


ten account of the Resurrection. 
This is contained in Paul’s’ First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, which 


was written from Ephesus toward 
the end of his three years’ stay in 
that city. 

The Resurrection Chapter.—The 
First Epistle to the Corinthians is 
distinguished by the variety of the 
subjects which it discusses and by 
the importance of the truths and 
doetrines which it sets forth. 

The most famous chapter in this 
Epistle is the fifteenth chapter, 
which has been fitly named “the 
Resurrection chapter.” The Scerip- 
ture portion assigned for our lesson 
includes only a part of this magnifi- 
eent chapter, but it is to be hoped 
that the older classes, at least, will 
read and study the entire chapter. 

It should be noted in the analysis 
of this chapter that Paul first es- 
tablishes the truth of the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ, both from the testi- 
mony of eye-witnesses who had testi- 
fied to the fact of having seen the 
risen Christ before His ascension 
into heaven, and from his own ex- 
perience upon the road to Damas- 
cus, when, with his own eyes, he had 
seen the risen. Then Paul proceeds 
that the Resurrection of 
Christ is the foundation stone of the 
whole Christian faith, and that with- 
out it the redemption of the human 
race would be an impossibility. Next 
he the manner of the 
resurrection of believers in Christ, 
and finally he draws from the whole 
subject eminently practical 
lessons for the daily life of the dis- 
ciple of Christ. 

Christ the First Fruits.——The 
beautiful simile by which Christ is 
called “the first fruits” of them that 
have fallen asleep is based on the 
fact that “the first ripe grain (Le- 
viticus 23:10-14) was offererd to God 
as a symbol of the coming harvest, on 


to show 


discusses 


some 


the day after the Passover Sabbath, 


the day of Christ’s Resurrection.” 
As this Epistle to the Corinthians 
was written about the time of Eas- 
ter, the figure here used had a special 
appropriateness and a direct appli- 
eation which would be at once ap- 
parent to every Jewish Christian. 
“The Glory and Joy of the Resur- 
rection.”—In the closing verses of 
splendid chapter Paul rises into a 
most eloquent and impassioned out- 
burst. Here he soars into the lofti- 
est realms of eternal song and tri- 
umphant praise. “Tle sees,” writes 
Dr. James Patton in his inspiring 
book entitled “The Glory and Joy 
of the Resurrection,” “for all genu- 
ine believers in Jesus Christ, that 





death itself is dethroned and de- 
stroyed; not only by the taking away 
of sin out of the soul, and thereby 
depriving death of its sting, but also 
by raising up an incorruptible body 
out of the corruptible flesh and 
blood, and thereby robbing the grave 
of its ‘victory. Yea, as he gazes with 
glowing eyes upon the corruptible 
putting on incorruption, and the 
mortal putting on immortality, he 
pours his ravishment into the chan- 
nel grooved for him of old by the 
prophetic cry: ‘The Lord God hath 
swallowed up Death for ever’ (Isaiah 
25:8). And then he rolls this bless- 
ed and precious idea over and over 
within his soul, singing above the 
rifled tomb, and through the realms 
of emptied Hades: ‘O Death, where 
is thy sting?” 

The Practical Conclusion.—As the 
fitting conclusion to his magnificent 
argument concerning the reality and 
power of the Resurrection, Paul 
draws a practical lesson for the ev- 
ery-day conduct of the Christian be- 
liever in these words: “Therefore, 
my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, 
unmovable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye 
know that your labor is not in vain 
in the Lord.” In other words, the 
dynamic of Christian living is to be 
found in the thought of the Resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ. 





‘¢Just Glad Plum’ Through.”’ 


God must love a pleasant, happy 
for He made men and women 
faces so greatly. And a 
scowl must be a abomination to Him. 
When unpleasant feelings within 
have drawn unpleasant lines without, 
have we not felt the Spirit of God 
trying to smooth out the counten- 
ance, even as a mother runs her hand 
over the pouting lips of her child, 
and says they are’ pretty? Surely 
the love of God would be even quick- 
er to wipe away every frown from 
the brow than it is to wipe away 
every tear from the eyes For the 
frown hurts us more, and hurts oth- 
ers more, too. But peace within, 
shining through pleasantness with- 
out, is indeed an offering of a sweet 
savor unto God. James Whitcomb 
Riley got at the truth of the matter, 
though in homely phrase, when he 
wrote: 


face, 
love such f 


“As it’s give me to perceive I most 
certainly believe, 

When a man’s just glad, plum’ 
through, God’s pleased with him 
the same as you.’ 


—Sunday-School Times. 





God no more hands the bread of 
life ready-made than He hands the 
material bread You 
must knead your own dough, bake 
your own bread, make your own gar- 


ready-made. 


ments, contribute your own service, 
do your own share of work, if you 
would get the benefit of any of God’s 


good gifts.—Lyman Abbott. 





Wilson Times: The tobacco plants, 
our farmers say, are plentiful, and 
earlier than usual, 


two weeks 


the farmers to set them out. 










Do you wish to put 


| (A Country School— your boy or girlin 
| aquiet, inexpensive school in a healthy locality? 
| Board and tuition $8 a month. 

EXTRAS—Music, $2.50 a month, Book-keeping 
| and short hand, $2.00 a month. 
For further information address. 


50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 
















TRADE MARKS 
DESIGNS 

CopyriGcuts &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and eigen may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free w ether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


| 
| MATTIE. J. CALDWELL, 
| 
| 


Lemon Springs, Moore Co., N. C, 





‘Branch’s Genuine Rattlesnake 
WATERMELON SEED! 


Only Pure Strain in the United States. Care 
fu ly selected. Kept PU RE thirty-five years. No 
} other variety grown on p‘antation of 1,500 acres, 
| PURE SEED IMPOSSIBLE where different kinds 


1 15c., 2 25c. 144 Ib. 40 4, Vb. 
Aiton of ah yelctiae journal at s.. | 5c. sf $1. 25, 10 tbs, 0. 00, ; Mile iP emit 
n ourna. i; | 
pa Cour months, $1. old by all newsdealers. | by registered letter, or money order Send for 
seed annual Manual on melon culture, 16c. 
MUNN & Co,2618roadvay, New York | M. I, BRANCH, 
Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D.C. Berzelia, Columbia Co., Geotrgia, 















































The ladies should 
prepare for their 
‘spring sewing’ by 
buying an 


Improved Alliance 


yewing Machine, 





Style 3, Three Drawer, Box Cover, - - . - $16.5¢ 
Style 4, Thre: Drawer, Box Cover, . : - - 17.50 
Style 6, — Drawer. Box Cover, : - - - 18.50 
Style 21, Five Drawer, Drop Head, - - - : 17.50 


Delevered Freight Prepaid to your nearest Railroad Station. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 





MEN SHOULD PREPARE FOR THEIR 
“SPRING SOWING” BY GETTING 


Corn, Cotton and Pea Planters, 


WITH OR WITHOUT FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT. 


Guano Sowers (hand or horse power), Turn Plows, Cotton Plows, 
Plow Castings, Back Bands, Trace Chains, Rope, etc., etc. 





TO INSURE BIG CROPS USE THE 


Alliance Brands of Fertilizers, 


“Used Once, Used Again.” 


This is the strongest testimony that can be paid to any brand of 


Wholesale Prices, 


Wagon 
PRICES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


CUTAWAY AND DISK HARROWS, COOKING STOVES, GROCERIES 


and many other things at Wholesale Prices to 
Aliiancemen and ex-A lliancemen. 





Delivered at your 
Railroad Station at 


Send a list of your wants and prices. Club orders will secure 


better freight rates. 


T, B. PARKER, S. B, A,, 


RALEICH, NORTH CAROLINA. 








and | 
are growing so rapidly they will push | 









House Work is Hard Work without GOLD DUST. 
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GUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Horace Greeley. 
The appearance of a new Life of 
Horace Greeley recalls to the public 
mind that valiant, but tragic, career 
which closed under a cloud of despair 
in 1872. Greeley had been nominated 
for the Presidency by reform Repub- 
licans and also by the Democrats; the 
notorious corruption of Grant’s ad- 
ministration had ealled for correc- 
tion. The great New York editor 
was judged to be the right man to 
defeat Grant, one who could com- 
mand a great following among Re- 
publicans and perhaps, a_ greater 
among the Democrats who remem- 
bered his efforts in procuring the re- 
lease of Jefferson Davis from prison, 
or, his opposition to much that Lin- 
eoln had done during the war. But 
when the returns came in, it was seen 
that the military services of the Pres- 
ident outshone all the civie and per- 
sonal virtues of Greeley. Grant was 
elected by an overwhelming majority. 
Greeley, already overcome with 
grief because of the death of his wife, 
just before the election, was abused 
and maligned unmercifully by the 
triumphant Republicans; even his 
own fellow-workers, on his paper, the 
New York Tribune, joined his ene- 
mies; he could not bear up under the 
disappointments which had come 
thick upon him, and yielded up his 
life three weeks after election day. 
Horace Greeley was born in 1811 
on a fifty-acre farm in New Hamp- 
shire; his father was all his life in 
debt, a bad manager who labored 
hard with his own hands from early 
morn till late at night striving to pay 
his debts; but they were never paid 
and the farm was sold and the poor 
father forced to flee the State to es- 
cape imprisonment. Young Horace 
saw, with heavy heart, the wreck of 
the home of his boyhood; but he join- 
ed the father in the new State, Ver- 
mont, where they contracted at seven 
dollars an acre to clear fifty acres 
of heavy forest land. The land was 
cleared, but the owner died and the 
laborers, hard pressed as they were, 
did not receive their pay. By this 
time the boy was fifteen years old, 
and beginning to seek a calling for 
himself. So when the father decided 
to move again Horace engaged him- 
self as a country printer’s apprentice, 
hoping in that way the better to help 
his struggling parents; he was to 
work six months for his board, after 
which he was to receive about six 
dollars a month “if he suited.” 


Was ever a great and useful career 
begun under such harsh conditions? 
Rather was there ever a great soul 
which did not pass through some sim- 
ilar ordeal? The life of the man 
which grew out of that boy is an hon- 
or to this country of ours. It has 
been a stimulation to thousands who 
have struggled through equally try- 
ing difficulties to useful careers. 

In 1830 young Greeley arrived in 
New York City with only a small sum 
of money and only one suit of 
clothes. After three days of earnest 
search for work, his “gawky,” almost 
ignorant, appearance having defeat- 





| tious, to him who sometimes feels | 
that there is no use to fizht forever | 


Such | 


ed many of his applications, he was 
given a task which four others had 
given up in despair. Greeley was not 
of that class which shuns a rough 
piece of work. While he was at work 
the owner of the printing house came 
in and, eyeing the young type-setter 
sharply, told the foreman to “pay 
off that fellow and let him go,” but 
the foreman soon found out that 
there was “something in Greeley,” 
and let him go on to other work when 
his first task was completed. This 
was the beginning of a series of 
triumphs which made Greeley known 
throughout the city and State of 
New York within ten years. 


In 184%, in the face of rivalry and 
actual cpposition, Greeley had the 
courage to begin the publication of 
the New York Tribune on a capital 
of $2,000. At the end of the first 
week the income of the enterprise 
was $90 and the expenditure about 
$500: but the undertaking was not 
given up. Within one year’s time the 
Tribune had made a place for itself; 
all the great papers of the town com- 
bined against it and tried to prevent 
newsdealers from selling it; they in- 
trigued with the postmaster of New 
York to get Greeley’s mailing list 
and sought in that way to injure the 
rising editor. But Greeley continued 
to prosper. In two years the Tribune 
was the most widely read paper in 
the United States and its editor was 
looked upon as a veritable tower of 
strength for whatever was good, hon- 
est and patriotic. 

Space forbids a further review of 
this wonderful life. The reader has 
seen how it went out in a sad eclipse; 
but not until after many a triumph 
had been won. Greeley’s awkward 
form and homely, but _ benevolent, 
face became familiar to Americans 
in every part of the country. He was 
enthusiastically received every- 
where, very much to the chagrin 
many a time of aspiring politicians. 
And when he at last laid down his 
armor, friend and foe united to do 
him honor. Fifty thousand people 
viewed his remains in one day as they 
lay in state in the old New York 
city hall, and President Grant, his 
triumphant rival, followed him to 
the tomb. 


The simple record of such a life is 
calculated to do more good, if put 
into the hands of young men and 
boys, than many months of routine 
teaching of the ordinary sort. There 
are hundreds and thousands of boys 
in North Carolina today, struggling 
against great odds, who would be 
helped immeasurably if some one 
would give them this simple Life of 


Greeley, published by the Appletons, | 


of New York. Such a life in the con- 
crete is so helpful to the truly ambi- 


against adverse circumstances. 
a life as Greeley’s makes history a 
vital subject in the 


—Dr. 


corder. 


a. 2, 








To Make Cows Pay, use Sharpless Cream 
book “Business Dairying” and | 
W. Chester, Pa. 


Separators. 
Cat. 285 free. 





How a Snake Moves. 


Now any one who has looked at the 
skeleton of a snake—and it is really | 
a very beautiful object—will have 
been struck by the great number of 
ribs, which may be as many as ten 


In 


lies the seeret of the ability of the | 


hundred and fifty pairs. these 


serpent to do some of these wonder- 


ful things. The lower end of each 
rib is connected with one of the broad 
seales that run along the under side 
of a snake, and when a rib is twisted 
the 
seale, the edge of the seale catches 


slowly backward, it pushes on 
on the ground or whatever object 


his snakeship may be resting on, 
and the body of the snake is pushed 
just a little bit forward. Of course, 
each rib moves the body but a mere 
trifle; but where the ribs are so many, 
and they are moved one after an- 
other, the result that the 


moves slowly but steadily ahead.— 


is snake 


From Nature and Science, in April 
St. Nicholas. 











There is more Catarrh in this section of the 
country than all other diseases put together, 
and until the last few years was supposed to 
incurable, For a great many years doctors pro- 
nounced it a local disease, and prescribed local 
remedies, and by constantly failing to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable, . Sci- 
ence has proven catarrh to be a constitutional 
disease, and, therefore, requires constitutional 
treatment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured 
by F. J. Cheney &Co., Toledo, Ohio, isthe only 
constitutional cure cn the market. It is taken 
internally in doses from 10 drops to a teaspoon- 
ful. It acts directly on the blood and _ mucous 
surfaces of thesystein. Tney offer one hundred 
dollars for any case it fails to cure. Send for 
circulars and testimonials. Address, 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O 


sarSold by Druegists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





POSITIONS May deposit money in bank till 
# position:is secured, or pay out 
of salary after graduating. Enter any time. 


? 
3 Draughon’s ss 
z Practical... 4, < 
g Business ... (a 
Nashville, Atlanta, Litt'e Rock, St. Louls. 
Montgomery, (Catalogue free.) Galveston, 
Ft. Worth, (Write either place.) Shreveport. 


Schools of national reputation for thoroughness 
and reliability. Endorsed by business men 
BOOKKEEPING, etc., taught by mail. Send for 
150 p. College Catalog. or 100 p. on Home Study. 








“$| -80 For 
I 2 200 Egg 

- INCUBATOR 
Perfect in construction and 


action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog ye 


‘GEO. i. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 
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PAGE FENCE FEING 
acknowledged the Standard, why don’t some com- 


pany try to imitate its quality and serviceability ? 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 





IMPROVED PASSENGER SER- 
VICE VIA §S. A. L. R. R. 


To Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. 
Louis, Chicago and all points West 
and Northwest. 

Leave Raleigh 11.50 a. m. 

Arrive Richmond 4.55 p. m. 

Leave Richmond 7.00 p. m. 

Arrive Cineinnati 11.45 a. m. 





training of the | 
young, in the building of character. | 
Dodd, in Biblical Re- | 


Arrive Indianapolis 3.25 p. m. 
Arrive St. Louis 9.45 p. m. 
Arrive Chicago 8.40 p. m. 
Through Pullman Drawing Room 
Sleeping Cars and Day Coaches Ra- 
| leigh to Richmond, Richmond _ to 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis 
and Chieago with all through lines 
for points West on the Pacitie Coast. 
For tickets, Pullman reservation 
| or any information apply to 
A 


| 
| C. H. GATTIS, C. P. & T. 
| 


Raleigh, N. C. 
H. S. LEARD, T. P. A. 
Raleigh, N. C. 








Fat Field 


makes a fat purse. 
A fertilizer 
sufficient 


without 


Potash 


is not complete. 


Our books are complete treatises 
on fertilizers, written by 
men who know. 
Write for them. 


GERMAN 
KALIL 
WORKS, 
93 Nassau 
Street, 


New York 





WILSON’S 


New Green Bone, Shefl 

and Vegetable Cutter 

forthe Poultryman. 

Also Bone Mills for making phos- 
phate and fertilizer at small cost for 
the farmer, from 1 to 40 horse- 
F corp Farm Feed Mills grind 
fine, fast and easy. Send for circulars, 

WILSON BROS., Sole Mfgrs., Easton, Pa 





BOSTROM’S IMPROVED FARM LEVEL 


Pat'd 1902, WITH AND WITHOUT TELESCOPE 


Is no MAKESHIFT, but the 
bestone made for Terracing, 
Ditching and Drainage. Price 
#5 and $10, including Tripod 
and Rod. Send for descriptive 
circulars and Treatise on Ter 
racing, etc., Free. 
Bostrom, Brady [lifg. Co., 
8134, W. Alabama 8t., Atlanta, Ga. 








THE MOWER 


That will Kill all the Weeds in your 
Lawns. If you keep the weeds cut so they do 
not go toseed, and cu. your grass without breaking 
the small feeders of roots, the grass will become 
thick and weeds will disappear. The Clipper 
will do it. Send for catalogue and prices. 





CLIPPER LAWN MOWER CoO., 


(Incorporated. ) Norristown, Pa. 


SAW MILLS 


Are not profitable if yee buy a poorly built 
Mill, or the cheapest mill, regardless of 
quality. We have GOOD cheap Mills, and the 
BEST and most accurate milis at reasonabie 
prices. It will cost you nothing but five min- 
utes time and a postal card to investigate our 
mills Give full particulars of size mill wanted 
and we will give you low prices. We guar- 
antee fully everything we sell. Writeus NOW 
while you have our address. 


SALEM IRON WORKS 


SALEM N.C. U.S.A. 

















) We promptiy obtain U. 8. and Foreign 


PATENTS 


Send model, sketch or photo of invention for ¢ 
freereport on patentability. For free ’ 


book 
Patentsand. | RADE-MARKS “to. 


CASNOWe. 


OPPOSITE U.S. PATENT OFFICE. 
WA SHINGTON.D.C. 
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The Farmhouse Floors. 


“We live on a farm and one of my 
great trials is the dirt that the men 
and children bring in on their boots. 
I don’t to be a How 
I induce them to their 
boots before coming into the house? 


“A FARMERS WIFE.” 


want seold. 


ean clean 


I think if you will provide the 
necessary appliances for cleaning 
the boots, and have a quiet, friendly 
talk with and children, 
you ean interest them in saving you 
both work and worry. 

Do you 


your men 


not have an outer-room 
where they take off their heavy gar- 
ments and wash? Put in this room 
two or three stiff, half-worn brooms 
and a couple of rough mats; husk 
mats would be useful for this pur- 
to serape 
their boots before entering the house, 
then to clean off the boots.with the 
brooms, and finally to rub their feet 
on the mats. This will confine the 
dirt to one place, and I am sure that 
the children and men will try to de 
their part to keep this room as clean 
as possible.—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


pose. Ask your people 





Nagging, Taen Humoring, Children. 
A letter from a 
this request: “I wish you would write 
to Tom and see if 


dear frined had 


you cannot in- 
fluenee him to change his ways. He 
is sullen and indifferent and I seem 


to have influence over him. I 


know you might.” 


no 
Here my heart 
went out in sympathy to this disecon- 
solate mother. Her boy is a very 
handsome, bright boy, by nature af- 
feetionate, but very wilful and dis- 
posed to sulk. There have been many 


contests for supremacy between these 


two, and in almost every one the 
boy, by teasing, persistence and 
promises has been the vietor. Now 


when he feels himself to be approach- 
ing manhood, he has ceased to coax; 
he demands and follows up his de- 
mands by action. Ile has been hu- 
mored in almost every whim by both 
parents, and mercilessly nagged by 
one, ridi- 
culed, sometimes reproved in public 


Sometimes he has been 
to his great mortification, for he is a 
spirited boy, always followell by con- 
cessions from parents, amounting to 


apologies. Is it any wonder that he 


has beeome sullen, indifferent -and 
disposed to be ugly? The mighty 
forees of his will and energy are 


swelling within him, forees he does 
not himself This 
sentment has been awakened by what 


understand. re- 
he considers an injustice done him, 
in fault-finding, scolding and 
ging. 
overcome his unfortunate training. 
He is the idol of his 


nag- 


Only love and patience can 


mother who 


would do for him to the utmost of | 


her power, but this very 
a disobedient, untilial son. Yielding 
to his will when she would have pre- 
served her authority by reason, calm- 
ness and firmess. This class of moth- 
ers are by far too common in our 
world; a sentimental weakness leads 
them to yield their judgment and au- 
thority to many a child’s undoing.— 
Mrs. S. E. Buchanan. 





devotion | 
has helped to make him what he is— | 


What American Girls Need. 
What American girls need is a high 
ideal 





shall I say a new ideal ?—of 
womanhood. 

To be pretty, to be daintly dressed, 
to be courted, flattered and coddled 
is the of most girls. The 
dream must be replaced by determi- 
nation, and effort to be a 
helpful, hopeful, useful member of 
society. Womanly beauty and charm 
will grow of itself when character 


dream 


energy 


has been formed on lines of eternal 
gracious- 
Every girl should be helped 


truth, self-reliance and 
ness. 
at home and in school, before she 
is far in her teens, first to become 
an expert in all the work which cen- 
ters in the home and in the eare of 
the wardrobe, and second to study 
some occupation, trade or profession 
by which she can earn a comfort- 
able living for herself and those who 
I put 
domestie work first because, no mat- 
oceupa- 
tion may be, or no matter what riches 
she may seem to have in reality or in 
prospect, every ~irl should be practi- 
eally prepared to be the wife of a 
poor man. 


may be dependent upon her. 


ter what her wage-earning 


In no other way than by 
strict training in cooking, laundry- 
work and general housekeeping, plain 
sewing and dressmaking, ean such 
This doesn’t 
sound romantic, but it is really dic- 
tated by the very heart of romance; 


preparation be made. 


namely, belief in marriage for love, 
and for love alone. “Love in a cot- 
in a cabin—nay, in a city ten- 
ement, and a flat besides—is a real- 
ity; but when a slattern sits by the 
fire, when a peevish woman serves 


” 
tage, 


burnt fried steak every day, when un- 
kempt children clamor and the win- 
dow-shades are all awry, then poor 
flies 
back, and to our helpless, dreaming 


Loves away and never comes 
girl how hard the reality seems !— 
February Woman’s Home Compan- 


ion. 





By all means send your children 
If you .haven’t 
the money to dress them finely, clothe 
them warmly, and that is all that is 
Give them the very best 
education possible for you to give 


to school regularly. 


neeessary. 


them, and then should the parents 
die, and they are left in this world 
without means, their education will 
earry them safely over rough places 
in life. Teach your children to be 
active, helpful and loving. There is 
always a place for the educated boy 
or girl who is not afraid to work. 


—C. C. Hubbard, Coydon, Ind. 





ROBBED THE GRAVE. 


A startling incident, is narrated by 
John Oliver of Philadelphia, as fol- 
lows: “I was in an awful condition. 
My skin was almost yellow, eyes 
sunken, tongue coated, pain contin- 
ually in back and sides, no appetite, 
growing weaker day by day. Three 
physicians had given me up. Then 


I was advised to use Electric Bit- 


ters; to my great joy, the first bottle 


made a decided improvement. I con- 
tinued their use for three weeks, and 
am now a well man. I know they 
robbed the .grave of another victim.” 
No one should fail to try them. Only 
50 cents, guaranteed, at all druggists. 


Soda 


is to plants—whether 
Fruit, Grass, Grain or 
Roots — what Oats or 
Corn is to the horse. 


No 
other plant food is so 
essential to plant growth 
and crop yield, F 

Our Bulletin, giving the 
results and conclusions of 
the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations and author- 
ities the world over, are 

Jree to farmers. 

Send address on Post Card. 

WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 


12 John Street, 
New York. 











RUPTURE {ays when cured. No cure 


no pay. ALEX. SPEIRS, Box 834, Westbrook, 
Maine. 


SEABOARD 


Air LINE RarILtway 


Short Line to principal eities of 
the South and Southwest, Florida, 
Cuba, Texas, California and Mexico, 
also North and Northwest, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis, Memphis and 
Kansas City. 

Trains leave Raleigh as folluws: 
No. 50. NORTHBOUND. 

1.20 a.m. “Seaboard Express.” For 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Rich- 
mond, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 
ton and all points North, North- 
east and Northwest. 

No. 38. 

11.15 a. m. “Seaboard Local Mail.” 
For ALL POINTS from Ra- 
leigh to Portsmouth, Norlina 
to Richmond; connects at Hen- 
derson for Oxford and Weldon 





Norfolk with ALL STEAM- 
ERS for points North and 
Northeast. 

No. 66. 

11.50a. m. “Seaboard Mail” for Rich- 
mond, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston. Connects at Richmond 
with C. and O. for Cincinnati, 
Chicago and St. Louis; at 
Washington with Pennsylvania 
and B. and O. for all points. 


No. 57. SOUTHBOUND. 
5.25 a. m. “Seaboard Express.” For 
Charlotte, Atlanta, Columbia, 


Charleston, Savannah, Jackson- 
ville, St. Augustine, Tampa and 
all points South and Southwest. 
No. 41. 
4.00 p. m. “Seaboard Local Mail.” 
For Charlotte, Atlanta and all 
local points. Connects at At- 
lanta for all points South and 


Southwest. 
No. 27. 
6.27 p. m. “Seaboard Mail.” For 


Southern Pines, Pinehurst, At- 
lanta, Columbia, Charleston, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Tampa 
and all points South and South- 
west. 

Tickets qm sale to all points. 
Pullman berths reserved. Tick- 
ets delivered and 
checked from hotel ana resi 


UP-TOWN TICKET OFFICE, 
Yarborough House Building, 





©. H GATTIS ©. 'T. & P. A, 
"Phones 117. 


H. S. LEARD, T. P. A, 
Raleigh, N. O. 








with A. O. L.; at Portsmouth-: 








baggage | 
| boro and local stations. 
dences without extre charge at | 


Raleigh, N. C. | 


PARLOR CAR SERVICE. 
The Seaboard Air Line Railway 


| has inaugurated Parlor Car service 


tri-weekly between Washington and 
Hamlet on trains Nos. 27 and 66, 
which pass Raleigh, southbound, at 
6.55 p. m.; northbound 11.50 a. m. 
Parlor Car operated south on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays; 
north Tuesdays, Thursdays and Sat- 
urdays. Seats in this ear are 25 


| cents to Southern Pines, 50 cents to 
; | Hamlet, 50 cents to Henderson, 75 


| cents to Richmond, and $1.00 to 
Washington, D. C. 
The buffet in this car is well 


equipped and excellent meals will be 
served at moderate prices. 
©. EH ‘GATTIS, Cob. & he, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
HAS; LEARD, 1.2. A 
Raleigh, N. C. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


In effect January 13th, 1903. 





This condensed schedule is published as 
information and is subject to change 
without notice to the public. 


TRAINS LEAVE RALEIGH, N. C. 


12.50 A. M. No. 111 daily for 
Greensboro and local points. Carries 
Pullman sleeper Raleigh to Greensboro, 
open for occupancy at 9.00 p. m., connec- 
ting at Greensboro with train No. 39. 
‘Atlanta Express,’’ Pnillman sleeper and 
day coaches to Atlanta, Pullman Tourist 
sleeper to San Francisco Cal., Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays via New Orleans 
and Southern Pacific. No. 33, ‘‘Florida 
Express,’ for Charlotte, Columbia and 
Savannah. Pullman sleeper to Jackson- 
ville, Fort Tampa, Charleston and Au- 
gusta connections forall pointsin Floridia. 
No. 37, ‘‘Washington and Southwestern 
Limited,’”’ solid Pullman train drawing 
room sleepers, New York to New Orleans 
and. Memphis, connection is also made 
for Winston-Salem, Wiikesboro, Danville 
and local stations 5:2) a. m. No. 112 
daily for Goldsboro and local stations; 
connecting at Goldsboro with Atlantic 
Coast Line for Wilmington, N. C., Wil- 
son, N. C., Tarboro, N. C., Norfolk, Va., 
and intermediate stations, also at Golds- 
boro with Atlantic and North Carolina 
Railway for Kinston, N. C., Newbern, N. 
C., and intermediate stations. 

8.56 A. M. No. 107 daily for Greens. 
boro and local stations, connects at Dur- 
ham for Oxford, Henderson, Keysville 
and Richmond. At University Station 
for Chapel Hiil dailey except Sunday. 
At Greensboro with train No. 39, U.S. 
‘Fast Mail’? for Washington and all 
points north; Pullman drawing room 
sleepers to New York and Richmond; 
close connection for Winstou-Salem, 
Mocksville and local stations, with train 
No. 7 for High Point, Salisbury, Charlotte 
and local stations. 

10.30 A. M. No. 108 daily for Golds- 
boro and all local points, connects at 
Selma for Wilson, Rocky Mount and all 
Eastern North Carolina points. At Go'ds- 
boro for Wilmington, Kinston, New 
Bern, N. C., and Norfok, Va., where 
close connection is made with Chesa- 
peake Line for Baltimore and all other 
outgoing steamers. 
2. 5 P. Tl. No. 135 dailey for Greens- 
boro and intermediate stations; connects 
at Durham for Oxford, Clarksville, Keys- 
ville daily except Sunday. At University 
Station for Chapel Hill daily except Sun- 
day. At Greensboro with train No. 29 for 
Columbia, Augusta, Savannah, Charles- 
ton, Pullman sleeper and first-class 
coaches Washington to Jacksonville, Fla. 
No. 35 ‘‘U. S. Fast Mail’’ for Atlanta and 
all points south and southwest, Pullman 
drawing room sleepers to Birmingham 
and New Or eans, day coaches Washing- 
ton to New Orleans, also with north 
bound trains, No. 34 and 38 for Wash- 
ingt-n and all points north; Pullman 
drawing room sleepers and abservation 
car to New York; connection is also made 
at Greensboro for Winston-Salem and at 
Salisbury to Memphis. 

4.12 P. M. No. 136 daily for Golds- 


Cc. H. ACKERT, Gen’l Manager. 
W. A. TURK, Pass. Traf. Mana er. 
S. H. CHADWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington, D. C. 
R. L. VERNON, T. P. A., 
Chariotte, N. C. 
T. E. GREEN, City Ticket Agent, 
Office in Yarborough House Builcing, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
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ROGRESSIVE 
FARMER. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
Single subscription, 1 Year................ceeeeeee 











Single subscription, 6 months 50 
Trial subscription, 3 MONtDS................0e00 -25 
SUBSCRIPTION RULES: 


Be sure to give both old and new addresses 
in ordering change of postoffice. 

When sending your renewal be sure to give 
exactly the name on label and postoffice to 
which the copy of paper you receive is sent. 

All business correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to, and all checks and money orders 
made payable to, “THE PROGRESSIVE FAR- 
MER, Raleigh, N. C.”’ 

DISCONTINUANCES.—If a subscriber wishes 
his copy of the paper discontinued at expira- 
tion of subscription, notice to that effect 
should be sent us. Without such notice, to 
continue taking the paper from the mails is 
become responsible for payment of subscrip- 
tion, and all arrearages must be paid when 
paper is ordered stopped. 

RENEWALS.—The date opposite your name 
on your paper, or wrapper, Shows to what 
time your subscription is paid. Thus: ‘1 Jan. 
02,” shows that payment has been received 
up to Jan. 1, 1902; ‘1 Sep. ’03,”" to Sept. 1, 1903, 
and so on. Receipts for renewals will be 
given in change of date on label. If not 
properly changed within two weeks after 
money is sent, notify us. 





A WORD IN SEASON. 





Easter-Tide. 


O, rare as the splendor of lilies, 
And sweet as the viclet’s breath, 
Comes the jubilant morning 
Easter, 
A triumph of life over death; 
For fresh from the earth’s quickened 
bosom 
Full baskets of flowers we bring, 
And scatter their satin-soft petals 
To carpet a path for our King. 


of 


We have groped through the twilight 
of sorrow, 
Have tasted the Marah of tears; 
But, lo, in the gray of the dawning 
Breaks the hope of our long silent 
years; 
And the loved and the lost 
thought perished, 
Who vanished afar in the night, 
Will return in the beauty of spring- 
time 
To beam on our rapturous sight. 


we 


Sweet Easter-tide pledges their com- 
ing, 
Serene beyond trouble and toil, 
As the lily upsprings in its freshness 
From the warm, throbbing heart 
of the soil, ‘ 
And after all partings, reunion, 
And after all wanderings, home— 
O, here is the balm for our heartache, 
As up to our Easter we come! 


In the countless green blades of the 
meadow, 
The sheen of the daffodil’s gold, 
In the tremulous blue on the moun- 
tains, 
The opaline mist on the wold, 
In the tinkle of brooks through the 
pasture, 
The river’s strong sweep to the 


sea, 
Are signs of the day that is hasting 
In gladness to you and to me. 


So dawn in thy splendor of lilies, 
Thy fluttering violet breath, 
O jubilant morning of Easter, 
Thou triumph of life over death! 
For fresh from the earth’s quickened 
bosom 
Full baskets of flowers we bring, 
And seatter their satin-soft petals 
To carpet a path for our King. 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 


| read. 





A THOUGHTFUL MAN. 


M. M. Austin of Winchester, Ind., 
knew what to do in the hour of need. 
His wife had such an unusual ease of 
stomach and liver trouble, physicians 
could not help her. He thought of 
and tried Dr. King’s New Life Pills 
and she got relief at once and was 
finally cured. Only 25c at all drug- 
gists. 





-~Mr. Editor, I had as lief do with- 
out eating part of the day as to do 
without The Progresive Farmer, for 
it gives me more information about 
farming than any paper I have ever 


ity are very much behind farming 
on account of so much rain.—W. M. 
Cullom, Halifax Co., N. C. 





Mr. J. S. Westbrook, of Wallace, 
who was in the city yesterday, says 
the heavy rains the past week have 
seriously affected the strawberry 
prospects. Beetles have also ap- 
peared in large numbers and are do- 
ing considerable damage. The acre- 
age is increased over last year, but 
Mr. Westbrook thinks the crop will 
be shorter—Wilmington Messenger. 





SAN MIGUEL KILLED. 





He was the Last Unreconciled Phipino 
Insurgent. 

Manila dispatch: The report that 
San Miguel, the Filipino leader, was 
killed in Friday’s fight near Mari- 
quina, is confirmed. His body has 
‘been identified and delivered to his 
relatives for burial. 

San Miguel, with his bodyguard, 
consisting of 80 men, abandoned the 
fort at Mariquina and made an at- 
tempt to escape, but the Macabebe 
scouts surrounded the party, mor- 
tally wounded San Miguel and killed 
six of his bodyguard. After he fell 
San Miguel emptied his revolver 
among the Macabebes and died. 

San Miguel was the last unrecon- 
ciled Filipino insurgent. He failed 
to attain prominence during the in- 
surrection. 

The bodies of the insurgents killed 
in the fighting at Mariquina, to the 
number of about 50, were taken to 
Caloocan to-day and were surrender- 
ed to relatives of the dead. Lieut. 
Reese and the other wounded scouts 
will recover. 





NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
DIRECTORY. 


FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE, 


President—W.B. Fleming Ridgeway, War- 
ren County. 

Vice-President—T. P. Johnson, Salisbury, 
Rowan ‘ ounty. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business 
Agent—T. B. Parker, Raleigh, Wake Covnty 

Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland 
County. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. 
Mitchell, Walter, Wayne County. 

Chaplain—Rev. W. 8S. Mercer, Moyock, 
Currituck Coupty. 

Doorkeeper—Geo, 
Guilford County. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. 
Beaufort County. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. 
Graham, Machpelah, Lincoln County. 


M. 


T. Lane, Greensboro, 


H. Lane, Aurora, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh 
W.B. Fleming, Ridgeway. 

John Graham, Warrenton, 

Dr, J. E, Person, Pikeville, 

Thomas J. Oldham, Teer. 


JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, 


John Gfaham, Chairman, Warrenton, 
H. T. Jones, Goldsboro, 
J. K. Hughes, HilJsboro, 





STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 


President—J. A. Long, Roxboro, 

Secretary—J. E. Pogue, Raleigh. 

Treasu erand Assistant Secretary—Claude Den- 
son. 


All the farmers in this vicin- | 


STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


President—J. Van Lindley, Pomona, 

Vice-President—O. W. Blacknall, Kittrell. 

Secretary and Treasurer—T. K. Bruner, 
Raleigh. 

Executive Committee—J. Van Lindley, 
| Chairman, J. F. Gulliver, B von Herff, O. W. 
Biacknall, T. K. Bruner, Franklin Sherman, 
P. H. Keck, Moses Cone, 
| District Vice-Preridents—W. L. Baxter, 
| Ridgewuy; Geo. N. Ives, Newport; Wm. 
| Cole, Waynesville; P. H. Beck, Southern 
Pines; Moses Cone, Blowing Rock. 





AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION, 
Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh. 
Agriculturist—C. W. Burkett, West Raleigh. 
Horticulturist—-W. F. Massey, West Ral- 
eigh. 
Chemist—W. A. Withers. 





STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 
S. L. Patterson, ex efficio, Chairman. 
| District Members:—(1) John M. Forehand, 
Edenton; (2) J. B, Stokes, Windsor; (3) Wm. 
Dunn, N+ whbern; (4) C. N Allen, Auburn; | 
(5) R. W. Scott, Melville; (6) A. T. McCal- 
lum Red Springs; (7) J. P. McRae, Laurin- 
burg; (8) K. L. Do ghton. Laurel Sprinsg; 
(9) W. A. Graham, Machpelah; (iu) a. Can- 
non, Hors< Shoe. 

OFFICERS, 





8. L. Patterson, Commissioner, 

T. K. Bruner, Secretary. 

B. W. Kilgore, State Chemist 

Tait Butler, State Veterinarian. 

Franklin Sherman, Jr., Entomologist. 
Gerald McCarthy, Kotanist and Biologist. 
H.H. Brimley, Naturalist and Curator. 
Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh. 





FARMERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
President—J.S Cuningham, Cuninghams. 
secretary—W. P. Batchelor, Raleigh. 


STEEL ROOFI 
3 ; = z 
tools you need. We furnish nails free 


ea | 
iH iH 
1 1 
‘| and paint roofing two sides. Comes 


Hl 14 t¢ | either flat,corrugated or “V’’ crimped 
Pale | 









Strictly new, perfect, Semi-Hardene 
Steel Sheets, 2 feet wide, 6 feet long, Th 
:| best Roofing, Siding or Ceiling you ean use 
Noexperience necessary to lay it. At 
ordinary hammer or hatchet the only | 


i] 






| $2.00 PER SQUARE. 


H Asquare means 100 square feet. Write 
for free Catalogue No,402 on Farm cupplies of every kind. 
(ills aGoO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th & Lron Sts., Chiear¢ 








Eevry Progressive Farmer Reader Should 
Have a Copy of 


“Feeding 
Farm 
Animals,” 


BY DR. CHARLES WII. BURKETT, 
of the N. C. A. & M. College. 


Bound in Cloth, 125 Pp. Price $1.00, 


Save money by learning to feed 
your animals without waste. Learn 
what to feed for fat and what for 
milk; learn the properties of differ- 
ent feeds and the needs of different 
animals; learn how to combine differ- 
ent feeds so as to get the greatest 
results for the least money. 

By practicing the simple truths 
laid down in this little book, you ean 
save any month more than enough 
to pay for its cost. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


The standard retail price is $1— 


/ you ean’t get it from Dr. Burkett for 


less—but he has kindly made a spe- 
cial rate to The Progressive Farmer 
by which we are enabled to offer a 
copy of the book, postpaid, and a 
year’s subscription to The Progres- 
sive Farmer, sent to any address for 
only $1.50—so long as the supply 
lasts. Only a small edition has been 
issued, and it is not unlikely that the 
present supply will be exhausted 
within a few weeks. Remember: 





; book alone is $1; a year’s subscrip- 


tion alone is $1. We send both for 

$1.50. Order to-day. Address, 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


PAGE FENCE BEING 


acknowledged the Standard, why don’t some com: 
pany try to imitate its quality and serviceability ? 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 








: acre 





THE PARK REGION 


MUTUAL HAIL INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


INSURES GROWING CROPS OF ALL KINDS 


Against Loss or Damage by Hail Storms. 





Has paid many losses in 


are made according to their findings. 


the past ten years. 
com plete fatisfaction given in every 
justments are promptly made by men of your own State, and paymen s 


For further particulars, write or cali on THE 
TUAL HAIL INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, or 


Capt. EK. M. PACE, 


GENERAL STATE AGENT, Room 2, Pullen Building, RALEIGH, N. C. 


Paid 8(0 losses in 1902 and 
loss. In case of ioeses reported, ad- 
Rates very liberal 


PARK REGION MU- 








; 





RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 











HON. W.J. BRYAN 
admirers and well-wishing friends in 


The Commoner alone per 


The Commoner 
The Progressive Farmer 








Offer Extra Special. 


Qtr 2. ye 


“twice candidate for the Presidency, has many warm 


would like to subscribe for a paper owned and edited by Mr. Bryan. 


THE COMMONER IsThat Paper. 


The subscription price is only $1.00 per year. 
authorized to take subscriptions as follows: 


The Progressive Farmer alone per year...... 1.00 
Together one year 1 Al 
E ‘ 


This applies to new or renewal subscriptions for either 
criptions will be entered or extended on both mailing lists on receipt of 
$1.50. Send ?'' orders, giving name and address plainly written, to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, . 


North Carolina who no doubt take or 


By special arrangement we are 


year Tere of 


aper. Your sub- 


Raleigh, N. C. 














